AVOID COSTLY MISTAKES 
LIKE THIS 


This tractor was bought to replace one 
wrecked in an accident. The old semi-trailer 
was still in serviceable condition. When the 
fifth wheel or coupler was transferred to the 
new tractor it was located the same distance 
back of the cab as on its predecessor. 


Because the new tractor had a shorter wheel- 
base this brought the fifth wheel back of the 
rear axle overloading the tractor rear and 
making the front end weight less under full 
load than when empty. When the fifth wheel 
was moved forward to insure correct load dis- 
} tribution on the tractor, the turning clearance 

was reduced to a dangerous extent. Even 
with the large gasoline tank removed to the 
side of the frame the tractor could not turn at 
anywhere near a right angle with the semi- 
| trailer. The only cure was a new tractor with 
a longer wheelbase, 


Mistakes just as costly and inexcusable as this 
are made almost every day by untrained sales- 
men. There are many important facts enter- 
ing into the selection of the proper equipment 
for every type of job—facts which THE 
SALESMAN SHOULD KNOW. Ask your fac- 
tory-trained. Reo salesman to show you how 
you can easily avoid costly errors. 











WHY REO SALES ARE 
CLIMBING 


Burdine's, Miami's large department store, chose this fleet of 
Reo trucks “for three reasons vital to the best interests of our 
business," writes Geo. E.. Whitten, general manager. “First, be- 
cause of the dependable day-in and day-out service Reo trucks 
give. Second, because of the economy of operation and third, 
because of the service rendered by the Reo organization." 
Similar reasoning by buyers all over the world—recognition of 
the extraordinary values represented by Reo Trucks and Speed- 
wagons at present low prices—accounts for Reo's tremendous 
increase in sales. Never has Reo given so much truck per dollar. 


Reo Speed Wagons range from 34 to 4-6 Tons. New low prices— 
$530 up. 32 Wheelbases—all with Reo Gold Crown engines. 
Tractor-Trailer units with correct load distribution and maximum 
payload capacity. All prices chassis F.O.B. Lansing plus tax. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
LANSING MICHIGAN 

























PERFORMANCE PROVES IT THE 


GREATEST VALUE IN THE FIELD! | 
WweWM 


UNDREDS of leaders in more than 50 distinct 

types of businesses have now tested the new White 
at *1085 under every conceivable kind of operating 
condition. Their verdict is unanimous. White has 
put White Quality into every part. This new low 
priced White is delivering typical White Performance 
—that for 30 years has meant the lowest cost trans- 3 , 
portation money can buy. 











Many White users showed their confidence in White @ 
Quality by placing initial orders for tens and twenties. 
New users, by the hundreds, bought single trucks. Now 

























the repeat orders are coming in. They have learned 
the meaning of White Performance in terms of gasoline I 
and oil economy — power — speed — flexibility — and . QUALITY THROUGHOUT : 
dependability. In 4 short months the new White has : 
proved itself the outstanding value in the low price field. . : Lt ie lhe. igh ae 
. : F xs Engine Economy—Greater Payload space T 
Telephone the White Branch or dealer in your city ee ae ae 
for a demonstration. The White Company, Cleveland. ; Screwed in Exhaust Valve Seats— Rifle 
: Drilled Full Pressure Lubrication—Four I 
Speed Transmission—Full Floating 
Rear Axle. } 





Low Prices ... Model 701—8,000 Ibs. 
gross. Wheelbases 132-156— $1085. 
(Chassis at factory) ... Model 702— 
13,000 Ibs. gross. Wheelbases 132-156 
—81185. (Chassis at factory)... Liberal 
terms can be arranged. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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From 
7,000 to 16,000 Pounds 


SHULER 


TUBULAR 
TRAILER AXLES 


Are Available 
In All Popular Sizes 
for a Wide Variety of 
Capacity Ratings 
“ 


One-Piece Seamless Tubing 


Cambered or Not 
(As Specified) 


Free from Welds 
Heat Treated 





Spring seats with or without lugs for 
radius rod attachment. 


Mechanical, hydraulic or electric brakes 
can be furnished. 


A complete line for 


TRACTORS and TRAILERS 
and FRONT AXLES 


for 


MOTOR TRUCKS and BUSES 


SHULER AXLE COMPANY, Inc. 


W. E. Dugan, President and General Manager 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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tewarts embody improve- 
ments that place them 
far ahead of the field 





The 1934 Stewarts are marked by a host of 
improvements that make them more than 
ever “America’s Greatest Truck Value.” 
Smarter in appearance, smoother in oper- 
ation, more economical, Stewart has scored 
again in producing honestly built, honestly 
rated, honestly priced trucks that are de- 
signed to stay on the road and out of the 
repair shop. 


New skirted fenders ... new “V” type 
radiators ... new instrument panel featur- 
ing large easy to read dials . . . side door 
cowl ventilators ... these are but a few of 
many exterior features of the 1934Stewarts. 
Mechanical improvements assure greater 
speed, quieter operation, increased stamina 
and sturdiness. 


Before you buy any truck, see the 1934 
Stewarts. 


STEWART MOTOR CORPORATION 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 









MOTOR TRUCKS 
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An Analysis of the Motor Carrier 
Act Proposed by Mr. Eastman 


Who Would Be Regulated 


Common carriers by motor vehicle of 
passengers or property operating in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce. 

Contract carriers by motor vehicle of 
passengers or property operating in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce. 

(Note: The term “Common Carrier” 
includes transportation for the general 
public for compensation whether over 
regular or igregular routes. Embraces 
also, persons so operating, who only haul 
a particular class of goods. Common car- 
rier operations of rail, water, express or 
forwarding companies are covered except 
to the extent they are subject to the 
present Interstate Commerce Act. Con- 
tract carriers include those not operating 
as common carriers who transport under 
“special and individual contracts or 
agreements” for compensation.) 

Brokers arranging for interstate or 
foreign commerce motor vehicle trans- 
portation of persons or property (except 
motor carriers who are qualified under 
this Act, or their employees or agents). 


Who Would Be Exempted 


School buses; taxicabs; hotel guest 
transportation to and from stations; mo- 


tor vehicles in national parks; trolley 
buses. 


Who May or May Not Be Regulated 
(Subject to Commission discretion ) 


Transportation interstate of persons or 
property where operations are wholly 
within a municipality or contiguous 
municipalities or within a zone adjacent 
to and commercially a part of any 
municipality. 

Casual or occasional transportation for 
compensation where person is not reg- 
ularly engaged in motor vehicle trans- 
portation as his principal occupation or 
business. 


Operating Authority 


Common Carriers—Certificate of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity required, 
conditioned on applicant being “fit, will- 
ing and able properly” to perform the 
proposed service and further that this 
service is or will be required by the 
present or future public convenience and 
necessity. 

Grandfather clause—If applicant or 
predecessor in interest was operating in 
good faith on January 1, 1934 and con- 
tinuously since that date (except as to 
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HERE are covered the points of 

vital interest to Motor Carriers 
in the regulatory measure proposed by 
the Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion. Comments of interested readers 
will be gladly welcomed and published. 


seasonal operations and certain other 
contingencies) and the operations were 
bona fide for the purpose of furnishing 
reasonably continuous and adequate ser- 
vice and the applicant is “fit, willing and 
able properly” to furnish the service, cer- 
tificate shall be granted without a show- 
ing of public convenience and necessity. 

Contract Carriers—Permit required, 
conditioned on applicant’s fitness and 
that the proposed service is not “incon- 
sistent with the public interest.” 

No grandfather clause. 


Regulation of Rates 


Common Carriers must establish just 
and reasonable rates. 

The Commission shall fix the mini- 
mums and maximums in the rates where 
it finds that the rates are “unjust or un- 
reasonable, or unjustly discriminatory, or 
unduly preferential or unduly preju- 
dicial.” 

Further required to establish through 
routes and rates with other common car- 
riers including motor, rail and water; 
and to make equitable divisions of the 
rate proceeds among the participating 
carriers. 

Required to publish and make public 
tariffs. Prohibited from deviating there- 
from or to give any rebates or prefer- 
ences. 

Changes in rates require 30 days notice 
unless Commission orders otherwise upon 
“good cause” shown. 

Except by Commission rule carriers 
may not deliver without collecting trans- 
portation charges. 

Contract Carriers must file schedules 
or contracts setting forth rates. 

Commission may prescribe minimum 
rates if it finds that the rates give any 
“undue or unreasonable advantage or 
preference or any undue or unreasonable 
discrimination or disadvantage which 
otherwise shall contravene the public 
interest, whether by unfair competition 
or in any other manner.” 

Changes in rates require 30 days notice 
unless Commission orders otherwise upon 
“good cause” shown. 


Insurance Requirements 


Public liability for personal injuries 
or property damage required in amount 
to be fixed by the Commission. 

The above applies to common carriers, 
also to contract motor carries except that 
contract motor carriers need not furnish 
security for injuries to passengers or 
damage to cargos. 


Labor Regulations 


Commission authorized to investigate 
and report on the qualifications and 
hours of labor of common, contract and 
private carriers of property by motor 
vehicle. 


Size and Weight 


Similar provision for investigation and 
report. 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


The Commission is enjoined to estab- 
lish rules and regulations relating to ser- 
vice, uniform systems of account, records, 
reports, preservation of records, inspec- 
tion by the Commission or its agents, 
safety of operation, equipment, also to 
regulate routes or territory to be served, 
revocation or suspension’ of certificates 
or permits after hearing for failure of 
compliance with law or regulations, and 
to require identification plates. 

Certificates confer no property rights. 

Except by Commission consent persons 
may not hold a common carrier certifi- 
cate and also a contract carrier permit. 
Consolidations, mergers and control of 
common motor carriers and issuance of 
securities are subject to Commission’s 
control in “public interest.” 


Administration of Act 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
may delegate certain functions, such as 
holding hearings, to its members or 
examiners. 

It shall when motor carrier opera- 
tions involve not more than three states 
and it may when more than three states 
are involved refer to a joint board for 
hearing, certificate and permit applica- 
tions, any changes thereof, mergers, con- 
solidations, complaints as to rates and 
the approval of insurance. These joint 
boards will be made up of a representa- 
tive of the regulatory commission of each 
state involved. Provision is made also 
for contingencies in the selection of va- 
cancies to these joint boards. 
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Truck Sales and Output Improve 
on Big Gains Made in 1933 


InpustRY Has 


REPLACEMENT MarKET OF 710,000 Units To SHoot AT 





ITH reports indicating that 
22,000 trucks were sold in Jan- 

( uary—an increase of almost 
100 per cent over January, 1933—the 
truck industry has cause to be optim- 
istic regarding the year 1934. If this 
auspicious beginning is any indicator 
the opinions of the industry’s leaders 
will be vindicated. Sales in 1933 
showed a 36 per cent improvement over 
1932, and they expect 1934 to show an 
even better gain over last year. 

The potentialities are there because, 
according to the infallible statistics, 
there are 710,000 trucks in the registra- 
tion column which are more than 7 
years old. If the average life of a truck 
is indeed 7 years these 710,000 trucks 
are, for all sales intents and purposes, 
dead and ready for replacement. 

Last year the replacement market 
was 700,000 trucks. Since 245,850 new 





New Truck Sales 


% 








Month 1933 1932 Change 
CRD) 5 oR 11,710 14,770 — 20.6 
POs -6assds aes 9,700 14,550 — 33.1 
ee 9,920 16,870 — 40.7 
ee 17,310 17,780 — 2.5 
WOW: evades tice 20,920 18,690 + 11.9 
June ......... 23,250 17,870 + 30.3 
Ee 30,640 14,730 + 108.0 
ne 28,800 15,080 + 92.0 
rr 31,280 14,970 +-106.0 
ee 28,050 15,150 + 85.0 
OWS. os canes 18,690 10,390 + 80.0 
BOGS SoS aseces 15,580 9,520 + 63.7 

Tonal... 245,850 180,370 + 36.2 


Table of Truck Replacements 


1930. 


1931.... 


e 1932. . 


1933... . 





Total* 
Registrations 
3,392,581 
3,349,979 
3,069,264 
3,090,730 


Change in 


Registrations 


—21,144 
—42,602 
—280,715 
+21,466 


Sales by 
Dealers 
410,699 
313,884 
180,413 
245,850 


trucks were sold, you can figure loosely 
that the industry realized 35 per cent 
of its potential market. If it realized 
this percentage while the country was 
slipping off the gold standard and in the 
face of bank failures and the banking 
holiday, it ought to realize at least 50 
per cent of its 1934 potential because 
general business is decidedly better, 
there are no storm clouds on the hori- 
zon and there is more well-directed con- 
fidence in the country than at any time 
since the security blizzard of 1929. 

A glance at the table of new truck 
sales reveals that, on the heels of the 
banking holiday, the truck industry 
definitely began its upward surge in 
April, 1933, when sales fell just short 
of the total for the same month of 1932. 
In May the industry attained its long- 
deferred objective by showing a gain 
over May, 1932. Since then terrific 


Replacements 
or Scrappage 


431,843 
356,486 
461,128 e 
224,384 


* Count by Chilton Company including tax exempt or official trucks. Does 
not include buses except where bus count is not segregated from trucks, and does 
not include commercial units under 3000 lbs., which California registers as passen- 


ger cars. 


Truck Production by Capacities—United States and Canada 


(Based on N.A.C.C. Data) 




















1929 1930 1931 1932 19838 
Truck Tonnage Number % Number % Number Number % Number % 

»  Uhecraiabs <.! tteceeed OO Oe 141,859 17.1 144.869 24.0 109,220 25.2 79,127 32.3 116,600 32.00 
1 ton and less than 1/2........... 78,786 9.5 31,028 5. 4,899 1.1 1,618 . 816 22 
1% ton and less than 2........... 523,691 63.4 370,541 61.7 289,418 66.6 144,113 58.8 218,980 60.00 
2 ton and less than 2'/........... 28,416 3.4 16,477 2.7 8,516 2.0 7,620 3.1 15,815 4.35 
2; ton and less than 3/2......... 33,530 4.1 22,887 3.8 11,516 2.7 6,006 2.4 7,387 2.07 
34 ton and less than 5........... 8, 1.0 6,412 1.0 4,532 1.0 2,689 1.1 2,590 71 
Ih os apis.6 2.5.05: 5 450:6.0.0.65 n's.bs ¢ 9.0 2,384 0.3 1,094 0.2 906 0.2 1,407 6 491 +13 
Over 5 ton and special types..... 9, 1.2 6,683 1.4 5,169 1.2 2,705 1.1 1,888 52 

MER CoG tween pacrwasade 826,817 100.0 599,991 100.0 434,176 100.0 245,285 100.0 364,567 100.00 
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U. S. Truck and Trailer Registrations 


Truck Registrations 


% Trailer Registrations % 











1932 1933 Change 1932 1933 Change 
WE sae saw wea 32,218 30,250 — 6.0 3,948 4,007 + 1.2 
ee ee 14,848 15,798a + 6.5 1,765 1,989 +12.9 
ere 16,503 17, + 3.0 2,300 2,325 + 0.9 
Sa es 97,283b 107,941b 66,059 73,916 +11.9 
avs ord w areiare 30,006 433 — 8.6 563 * 
GOS. ccccesee 51,577 ,065 —— 4.9 1,013 1,997 +97.2 
eS 9,410c 8,485c — 99 649 911 +40.4 
A RN 19,331 18,941 — 2.0 607 1,116 +83.8 
ae 38,305 ,006 +41.0 7,522 222+ 
ae 41,532 50,300 +21.1 4,021 5,800 +44.0 
See 13,932 11,000 —21.0 9,951 9,500 — 4.5 
EFT 181,715¢ 187,000c + 3.0 8,950 9,500 + 6.1 
WOE Sheva veces 119,855 113,585 — 5.2 23,570 25,067 + 2.0 
ae 75,057 67,000 —10.6 2,833 2,000 —29.3 
Sere 72, 72,365 + 0.5 1,975 3,826 +93.8 
. ae 34,765 34,027 — 2.0 * =  — namie 
| ee 43,961 44,393 + 0.9 6,624 7.098 + 7.0 
rere 32,525 5 + 6.3 4,220 5,800 +37.4 
Sere 34,334 28,165 —18.0 1,327 1,383 + 4.3 
lle 103,551 854 — 3.6 525 523 None 
Ser eee 135,094 121,639 —10.0 77,538 78,998 + 1.9 
EO faeces 101,651 99,130 — 2.4 21,529 19,648 — 8.6 
eee 27,649c 24,000c —13.2 2,300 2,000 —13.0 
Pe 99,533c 102,831c + 3.1 10,008 12,676 +12.7 
a (ae 20, 461¢c +34.0 61 483 +692.0 
Oe vecesces 53,369 53,947 + 1.4 13,531 14,727 + 8.9 
a eee 6,795¢ 6,314¢c — 7.0 646 642 — 0.6 
eee 18,290 18,725 + 2.3 1,448 1,922 +32.8 
Me, Ge necsawess 133,233 129,267 — 3.0 3,038 3,162 + 4.1 
N. Mex. ...... 15,047 13,215 —12.0 591 726 +22.9 
> ae 323,255 i — 8.6 14,483 13,646 — 5.6 
Uae ee 47,195 49,660 t 5.1 7,774 13,012 +67.2 
WW. Dak. ...... 24,178 342 5.0 39 143 +266.0 
on eer 169,653c 158,203c — 6.7 45,588 61,170 +34.4 
, es 49,127 65,971 ae °0— (satan 060s Ka eas 
ee 24,148 23,724 — 1.6 1,887 aa 
_. See 214,948 219,497 + 2.0 7,835 10,139 +29.8 
Pi titeckelcns 19,075 636 — 2.1 95 119 +25.2 
ae 1,909 20,061 — 8.6 2,121 2,100 — 1.0 
SO cickes 19,372 24,000 +24.0 8,611 8,680 — 0.7 
). . = 29,975 848 + 23.0 3,294 2,982 — 9.4 
i 195,144 192.930 — 1.1 35,890 35,771 — 0.5 
Utah 16,762c 17, + 4.4 879 950 + 8.0 
SO Pre ee 8,365 7,924 — 5.3 519 683 +31.8 
, A eee ee 526 47,289 —26.6 1,740 1,775 + 2.0 
WE aniwa scm 67,719 66,095 — 2.5 4,762 5,072 + 6.5 
, Se eee »729 33,928 — 2.4 1,785 5,078 + 16.4 
eee 111,370 ‘ — 2.0 1,118 2,653 +137.6 
Wee “Sess 9,89 10,862 + 9.9 ™ 
"Feces 3,125,223 3,090,730 — 1.2 417,532 457,123 + 9.5 





a—lIncludes taxis. 


&—Does not include approximately 145,000 commercial units under 3000 Ibs. 


e—Includes buses. 
*Included with trucks. 
tincluded with passenger cars. 


tApparently due to change in registration method. 


gains have been recorded. The peak 
gain—108 per cent—came in the month 
of July. The peak in total sales came 
in September when 31,280 units were 
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registered. When the year ended 245,- 
850 new trucks had been sold for a gain 
of 36 per cent over 1932. 

The confidence of manufacturers was 
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emphatically demonstrated in January 
of this year when they produced 46,687 
units. In point of production this was 
the second best January in the history 
of the truck industry. The record is 
held by January, 1929, with 55,928 
units. Preliminary production figures 
recently released indicate that February 
attained a similar distinction. Apply- 
ing average percentages February ap- 
parently recorded a production in the 
neighborhood of 62,000 units. If the 
final figures, which will be released late 
in March, bear this out, it will mean 
that in the first two months of this year 
the truck industry produced one-third 
as many trucks as during all 12 months 
of 1933. 

And that, to be emphatic ourselves, 
is confidence indeed. At that rate the 
industry’s 1933 production of 364,567 
units will resemble the sun in total 
eclipse and the 49 per cent gain which 
this figure represented will be similarly 
overshadowed. 

Total registrations for the United 
States show that trucks were off 1.2 per 
cent, 3,090,730 as against 3,125,223 in 
1932. 

Of the states with heavy concentra- 
tion of registrations only Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, California and Missouri crashed 
through with an increase over the previ- 
ous year. New York, Ohio, Michigan 
and Indiana failed rather badly. On 
the other hand quite a number of states 
with a lesser density of truckulation 
(if you'll grant the coinage) came 
across in phenomenal fashion. Florida 
led the flock with a 41 per cent gain; 
Oklahoma and Montana each showed 
a 34 per cent improvement; then came 
South Dakota with 24 per cent, Tennes- 
see with 23 per cent, and Georgia with 
21 per cent. The Southern States defi- 
nitely displayed the effects of improved 
business conditions. 

Trailer registrations showed truck 
registrations the way. This netted a 
gain of 9.5 per cent, representing ap- 
proximately 40,000 units. There can 
be no question, as there has been in the 
past, that practically all of this gain 
represents sales of truck-type trailers, 
first because conditions during the va- 
cation months did not favor invest- 
ment in touring trailers, and second be- 
cause close scrutiny of the registration 
table on this page will show that the 
best gains were made in states where 
legislation places a premium on truck- 
trailer operation. 
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HE motor transport industry, re- 

gardless of whether it feels the 

Motor Carrier Act will or should 
be enacted, will find this law proposed 
by the Federal Coordinator of Transpor- 
tation a necessary subject for careful 
study. Operators, their counsel and trade 
associations should carefully scrutinize its 
every provision with a view to securing 
all possible protection upon the con- 
tingency that it be enacted as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission urges it is 
“jmperatively necessary.” 

It is interesting to note the declaration 
of policy in the act: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of Congress to promote, encourage and 
regulate interstate and foreign commerce 
by motor carriers in such manner as to 
develop and maintain sound economic 
conditions among such carriers and pro- 
mote the public interest; to improve the 
relations of all agencies of transporta- 
tion and coordinate their regulation; and 
to cooperate with the several states and 
the duly authorized officials thereof in 
the administration and enforcement of 
the provisions of this Part.” 


@ Is This Ample Protection? 


This section is in substitution for the 
provision of the Rayburn Bill which de- 
clared that nothing in the Transportation 
Act of 1920 should be construed as indi- 
cating a preference of rail or water trans- 
portation over motor vehicle transporta- 
tion or to affect in any manner the issu- 
ance of a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity, nor should the Rayburn 
Bill be interpreted as indicating any 
declaration by Congress of the relative 
importance to the public of the several 
kinds of transportation. 

Involved in the declaration of policy is 
the fundamental attitude of the regula- 
tory body toward motor transport. The 
industry might question whether the new 
provision gives it the protection it should 
have. Should not the statement of policy 
indicate the intent of Congress and 
through it of the people that motor trans- 
portation should be permitted to be 
geared to its own progress? That it 
should allowed to develop without its 
activity being constantly held back by 
the dead weight of another industry? 

Not only is a definitive declaration of 
policy embracing this viewpoint needed 
but every provision should be closely 
scrutinized to see that the policy is given 
effect. 

Commissioner Aitchison in his scholar- 
ly study of British and American railway 
regulation, points out the difficulties 
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AFTER HOURS 


Some Questions of a Provocative 

Nature Raised by Consideration 

of Federal Coordinator Eastman’s 

Proposed Act to Regulate Motor 
Carriers 





which beset and attended the railroads 
almost to this day because of the carry- 
over to rail transportation of the public 
highway concepts of the early days. Sim- 
ilarly a reverse mistake may occur by 
the saddling of highway transport with 
any of the conditions, requirements, rules 
and regulations which are peculiarly in- 
herent to railroad regulation. 

Farmers and shippers generally have 
exercised great concern over the possibil- 
ity that motor carrier rates be lifted to 
the railroad level. If it is the intention 
that motor transport rates should stand 
on their own bottom and not be set by 
the rail level, that intention should, in 
all fairness and to avoid dispute in ad- 
ministrative interpretation, be definitely 
stated in the law. 

Furthermore the suggestion of the 
possibility of any conjecture over the 
Congressional desire to eliminate any 
barriers to the free flow of interstate 
commerce should be removed by a clear 
statement giving effect to the Congres- 
sional intent. 

It would take a hardy soul perhaps who 
would propose a limitation on the “public 
convenience and necessity” formula. But 
one is constrained to question whether 
the generic use has affected the trade- 
mark value. All sorts of products re- 
ceive the stamp. The administrative 
latitude afforded by the unconditional 
term may make or remake not only an 
industry but may spell public progress or 
retrogression. 

It is a well known fact that the public 
is rarely truly represented at a hearing 
on “public convenience and necessity.” 





See Page 9 


N page 9 is published an analysis 
of the Motor Carrier Act proposed 
by Mr. Eastman. It covers the points 
of most vital interest to motor carriers. 
This is the most that could be done 
in this issue with this important de- 
velopment because the Federal Co- 
ordinator made his report public just 
about the time Commercial Car Jour- 
nal was preparing to go to press. 





On one side is the applicant with his 
selected witnesses and on the other are 
arrayed the existing carriers with numer- 
ous counsel and their opposing testimony. 
No amicus publicus appears. 

The contract carrier must show that 
his proposed operation is not “incon- 
sistent with the public interest.” Cer- 
tainly one will not deny that such is a 
delightful phrase. 

But shouldn’t there be some further 
indication to guide the administrative 
body—a few landmarks which might 
indicate that the public interest—the 
right to progress is as important as the 
zealous guarding of vested though per- 
haps decadent interests? 

And why not give some definition of 
what is meant by “special and individual” 
contracts which are required of contract 
carriers? . 

Further why aren’t the contract motor 
carriers entitled to a grandfather clause 
as much as the common motor carriers? 

> 


@ And Some More Questions 


Is the provision that any person who 
makes any arrangement for the transpor- 
tation of passengers or property by motor 
vehicle for compensation is subject to 
the broker’s requirements and penalties 
for violations thereof, too broad? While 
certainly good intentioned, may it not 
find resistance because of its breadth? 
May not too many little fish become en- 
meshed in a net designed for big ones? 

If the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is endowed with sufficient discretion to 
handle: all the other important matters 
which would be vested in it by this pro- 
posed Act, why is it not vested with dis: 
cretion to decide whether to call a joint 
board when the motor transport opera- 
tions involve only three or less states? 
Why make it mandatory upon the Com- 
mission to employ a joint board in that 
situation? If it can use a sound discre- 
tion in matters involving four states as 
to whether it will appoint a joint board; 
why can't it do likewise when two or 
three states are involved? Suppose the 
joint board idea becomes unworkable 
will not another session of Congress have 
to be waited upon to correct a difficulty 
which may in the meantime seriously 
inconvenience the public and all trans- 
port? 

These are perhaps only a few of the 
many serious questions which confront 
the motor transport industry and the 
public. There has been no intention to 
imply any dogmatic conclusions. It is 
hoped that the questions, as they have 
been designed, will be provocative. 
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Left to right—A. L. Scarratt, International Harvester; 
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Alex Taub, Chevrolet; 
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Merrill Horine, Mack; George S. Piroumoff, Brockway, and B. B. Bachman, Autocar 


The Goal of Truck Designers is 
Lower Operating Costs 





UT nine prominent truck engi- 

neers on a platform. Give each 

of them 15 minutes in which to 
present his ideas on “How Engineer- 
ing Design Reduces Maintenance and 
Operating Costs” and, come what may, 
you are bound to get a lot of informa- 
tion on truck engineering. That's 
what happened at the February meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Section of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. The 
papers presented and the stenotype re- 
ports of impromptu remarks covered 
100 pages, enough for a respectable 
textbook. It was a great show. Charles 
Kynock of Dodge offered some high- 
grade burlesque on the set theme and 
Merrill Horine (Mack) and Alex Taub 
(Chevrolet) did a little shadow-box- 
ing which might be billed: “L-head 
engines vs. valve-in-head.” 

George S. Piroumoff, vice-president 
of Brockway (his paper was read by 
George H. Scragg), expressed what 
could be taken as the opinion which a 
meeting of the sort mentioned is bound 
to confirm. He said: “You will prob- 
ably have observed that improvements 
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By HERBERT HOSKING 





_— record of present accomplish- 

ment in truck building was impres- 
sively paraded by truck factory en- 
gineers at a recent gathering in New 
York. It left no reasonable doubt that 
much has been done to make the oper- 
ators’ problems simpler. 

Almost every engineer paid tribute 
to the operator for contributing his 
experience to better truck design. 





incorporated, or being incorporated, 
in various makes of chassis are more 
or less of a similar nature—each manu- 
facturer trying in one way or another 
to accomplish the same result. In 
other words, the technical perfection 
of the component parts entering into 
chassis design is becoming more and 
more uniform, when competitive makes 


of trucks of equivalent capacities are 
compared.” 

The impetus which was responsible 
for bringing about such a condition was 
phrased by O. K. Kelley (development 
engineer, General Motors Truck Co.). 
“Unlike passenger-car engineers,” said 
Mr. Kelley, “who must try to ferret the 
will-o-the-wisp of public appeal in 
building their next-year’s models, we 
have to work by rule. The rule is 
rather simple. It is to increase. the 
earning power of our products in ser- 
vice. The goodness or badness of com- 
mercial cars depends solely on their 
ability to earn money during their life- 
time. ‘Handsome is as handsome does,’ 
certainly applies to the truck field.” 

So the nine truck engineers pro- 
ceeded to show, each in his own way, 
how the units built by his company' 
met the criteria laid down by the 
philosophers of the meeting, Messrs. 
Piroumoff and Kelley. 

Take the engine and begin at the 
top. Mr. Horine jumped right on the 
problem of cylinder cracking. “If any 

(TURN TO PAGE 50, PLEASE) 
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Fleet Safety Programs Must 


Include Proper Maintenance 





By L. T. White 


Cities Service Oil Co. 


HE public from time to time is 
shocked when it learns of trag- 
edies which result from the ef- 
fects of carbon monoxide. Deaths from 
this cause average about 500 per year. 

I am glad of the opportunity to pre- 
sent facts and data which to me indi- 
cate that carbon monoxide is a con- 
tributing factor to more accidents and 
deaths than the above figure would in- 
dicate. 

“The Great American Gamble,” re- 
cently issued by the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, reviews the automobile 
accidents for 1933. There were 756,000 
accidents, involving over a million ve- 
hicles, which resulted in 29,900 deaths 
and non-fatal injuries to 850,000 per- 
sons. 

It can truthfully be stated that the 
vast majority of these accidents have 
been heretofore unexplainable. For ex- 
ample, 74 per cent of the accidents oc- 
curred on dry surface roads, 59 per 
cent in the day time, while 79 per cent 
of the cars were going straight ahead; 
84 per cent of the accidents occurred 
in clear weather, 92 per cent of the 
operators of accident cars had more 
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CLINTON BRETTELL, Superintendent 
of Garages, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


@ Here are briefed the statements 
made by four able men to the Greater 
New York Safety Conference. They 
bring out: 

@ 1. The suspicion that carbon mon- 
oxide resulting from improper main- 
tenance is the cause of many “unex- 
plainable” accidents. 

@ 2. That greater accident reduction 
depends on small fleet operators and 
private drivers. 

@ 3. Accessories can be accident haz- 
ards. 

@ 4. A safety program is not only hu- 
manitarian but also economical. 


than one year’s driving experience, and 
92 per cent of the cars were apparently 
in good operating and controlled con- 
dition prior to the accident. 


No one doubts the ability of carbon 
monoxide to kill. Hence, no one should 
doubt its ability to diminsh the mental 
and physical faculties of any motorist. 

The symptoms of carbon monoxide 
poisoning in order of their usual oc- 
currence are—headache, weakness, diz- 
ziness, reddening of the skin, dimming 
of sight, nausea, increased and labored 
breathing, heart irregularity, collapse— 
and then, death. 

Experiments of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines have shown that the exhaust 
gases of automobiles contain carbon 
monoxide in inversed ratio to the en- 
gine’s combusion efficiency. In other 
words, if the motor would be operated 
at 100 per cent combustion efficiency, 
it would produce no carbon monoxide. 
A motor operating at 50 per cent com- 
bustion efficiency would produce 13 per 
cent of carbon monoxide. Simple arith- 
metic would show that the production 
of carbon monoxide from any engine is 
considerable in view of its deadliness. 

There is no doubt that carbon monox- 
ide is a factor in some of these acci- 
dents which are now attributed to stu- 
pidity or “errors in judgment” on the 
part of the vehicle operator or the pe- 
destrian. 

When we assembled these facts, it 
was decided to conduct an investigation 
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to see whether the public was noticing 
any of the well-established symptoms 
of carbon monoxide poisoning, so, in 
June of 1933, in each of the 15 cities 
of various size we asked 100 motorists 
the following questions: 

While driving your car, did you ever 
become sleepy? 57 per cent said, “Yes.” 

Did you ever notice odors from your 
car? 49 per cent said, “Yes.” 

Did you ever have a headache while 
driving? 38 per cent said “Yes.” 

As to absentmindedness, the affirma- 
tive answers were 28 per cent. 

Dizziness, 17 per cent; car sickness 
and actual nausea, 14 per cent. 

Sudden nervous sweats, 10 per cent. 

In December of last year, we were 
granted the assistance of the Connecti- 
cut State Police, which enabled us to 
make studies to discover measurable 
traces of carbon monoxide in car in- 
teriors. The tests were conducted un- 
der the observation of Travelers Insur- 
ance Company engineers. 

Before beginning the tests it was 
agreed that if we could find any meas- 
urable traces of carbon monoxide in 
2 per cent of the cars tested, we would 
have an important piece of evidence. 
When the tests had been concluded, 
and the data analyzed, we found that 
over 50 per cent of the cars contained 
measurable traces of carbon monoxide, 
and in 7 per cent of the cars these 
traces were absolutely dangerous. 

It was further proved that a defective 
car, of which there are many, could put 
carbon monoxide into its own interior 
as it traveled along on a highway. 

The effects of carbon monoxide on 


_ the average person depend on the con- 


centrations and the period of expos- 
ure. This is most simply explained by 
the following formula—when hours of 
exposure X parts of carbon monoxide 
to 10,000 parts of air equals 15, the re- 
sults are fatal. In other words, the av- 
erage adult would be killed if he were 
exposed to 15 parts of carbon monoxide 
to 10,000 parts of air for one hour. 
Likewise, if he were exposed to 5 parts 
of carbon monoxide to 10,000 parts of 
_ air for three hours, etc. 
Lethal concentrations of carbon mon- 


4 oxide are most likely to be developed 


) in confined spaces such as tightly closed 
_ truck cabs or cars, and in the typical 
/one-car garage. We recently made a 
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HAROLD G. HOFFMAN, Commissioner — 





of Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey 


post mortem analysis of a truck which 
had killed its driver the night before. 
The truck and driver were found 
parked along an open road. The 
Coroner pronounced the cause of death 
as carbon monoxide, from the pink tint 
to the skin. Beside the body was an 
open box of aspirin of which six tab- 
lets had been taken, evidently to cure a 
headache. 

Thirteen parts of carbon monoxide 
to 10,000 parts of air were developed in 
six minutes. The motor was off panel 
less than 50 per cent efficient, the ex- 
haunt pipe flange was broken, the muf- 
fler, assembled seam upwards, immedi- 
ately beneath the cab. had split for four 
inches. Proof that these conditions had 
existed for a long time was found in 
the under side of the floor boards, 
which were charred one-quarter inch 
deep. 

Highway accidents, due to subnormal 
drivers, are quite likely with concentra- 
tions from 1—5 parts. Concentrations 
of 1—3 parts when inhaled for several 
hours would certainly produce coma- 
tose drivers. 

We were especially interested to note 
that each of the cars, encountered in 
the Connecticut tests, found to hold 
dangerous concentrations of carbon 
monoxide, were being operated at low 
combustion efficiency, indicated by their 
exhausts, had glaring defects in the ex- 
haust system which had been neglect- 
ed, or were using heaters which en- 
hanced the dangers from the car ahead. 


By Harold G.. Hoffman 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 
State of New Jersey 


N the final analysis, it is the small 
fleet operator and the private driver 
who must be made accident conscious 
if any real headway in accident preven- 
tion is to be had. 

The large fleet operator, for the most 
part, is accident conscious. . He has to 
be for economic reasons, if for no other. 
He must train his drivers carefully and 
instill into them the necessity of high- 
way safety. He has the organization 


ALBERT C. SPOTTKE, National Bureau 





Casualty and Surety Underwriters 


and the necessary records which are of 
vital importance in the scientific and 
systematic prevention of accidents on 
highways. 

But when it comes to the small fleet 
operator and the private driver there 
is an entirely different problem. Here 
individualism is rampant. There is lit- 
tle or no coordination of thought and 
for the most part no personal concern 
in the motor vehicle accident problem 
until the operator himself or some fela- 
tive or friend is involved in an accident. 

An analysis of motor vehicle accident 
records for the past few years indicates 
that the private car driver is experienc- 
ing a worse accident record than drivers 
employed by fleet operators. 

For example, the National Safety 
Council has determined that from 1927 
to 1931 the drivers of passenger cars 
involved in fatal accidents had a 50 per 
cent increase while the drivers of trucks 
had a 7 per cent decrease. Unques- 
tionably, the greater measure of control 
exerted by fleet operators over their ve- 
hicles produced these favorable re- 
sults. 

It is possible, I believe, to obtain 
equally favorable results with the small 
fleet and private driver by adopting 
fundamental activities dealing with 
street and highway safety. 

The National Safety Council has 
called these activities the three E’s of 
highway safety, that is, Engineering, 
Enforcement and Education. 

Engineering: Engineering deals not 
only with highway design and construc- 
tion but also with traffic engineering, 
such as the proper regulation and con- 
trol of traffic upon the highways. It is, 
of course, important that highway regu- 
lations and control devices be properly 
designed and applied in an intelligent 
and reasonable manner in order to give 
the greatest expedition of traffic with 
safety. 

Enforcement—deals with the appre- 
hension- of the wilful and negligent 
driver. Activities dealing with traffic 
law enforcement should also be reason- 
able and uniform in their application. 

The modification of traffic court ac- 
tivities conducted along the lines of a 
hearing rather than a trial would, I 
believe, aid materially in the curtail- 
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ment of traffic law violations and the 
resulting motor vehicle accidents. 

I believe a proper solution would be 
the maintaining of a complete record 
of each driver and whenever such a 
record warrants, because of the number 
or seriousness of offenses, he be brought 
before a hearing officer and either given 
a reprimand and warning, together with 
a practical lesson on the proper use of 
the highway or his driving privilege re- 
voked until at such a time that his atti- 
tude indicates that thereafter he will 
conduct himself properly upon the high- 
ways. 

Most drivers value their license to 
drive at an exceedingly higher value 
than the payment of fines. 

Education—the last of the funda- 
mental functions or activities, but in 
no sense the least important, is bring- 
ing to the driver, the highway user, just 
plain “Horse Sense.” 

Only by such activities can the private 
driver and small fleet operator be made 
accident conscious. 

It is a big job and is not alone 
humane in character but also is an 
economic problem, the solution of which 
will save millions of dollars annually. 


By Clinton Brettell 


Superintendent of Garages 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


(Mr. Brettell dealt exhaustively with 
general maintenance as it applies to ac- 
cident prevention. There is space here 
only for excerpts from his paper which 
deal with his experience with certain 
devices specifically intended to reduce 
accident hazards. ) 


URN indicators are of questionable 

value, particularly if costly to 
equip and difficult to maintain. “Rule 
of the Road” driving (proper method of 
making turns, etc.) will do more to re- 
duce accidents than any type of signal, 
which will only be observed by the care- 
ful driver anyway, and disregarded by 
the reckless or inconsiderate driver who 
is really the “accident maker.” 

The majority of directional signals 
only give a definite indication of direc- 
tion when the following car is close 
enough to observe which way the arrow 
is pointing. As this would bring the 
following vehicle so close to the one 
ahead, the matter of the actual indica- 
tion of turn would then be of little 
value. It would merely serve as a stop 
light to indicate that some change of 
direction or speed was in progress in 
the vehicle ahead, and would therefore 
serve no more useful purpose than the 
ordinary stop light. 

Those which we have tested were of 
the automatic type. They are compli- 
cated and hard to keep in operation. 
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We therefore base our estimate of the 
value of such equipment, which we 
designate as “questionable,” upon such 
factors. 

Two windshield wipers or a tandem 
hookup, clearing a major part of the 
windshield, should be provided, to give 
ample vision. The vacuum type have 
an cbjectionable feature, in that they 
slow up when the throttle is open wide, 


as on a heavy pull or an acceleration, 


and this usually occurs just when the 
best vision is needed. Pressure wipers, 
or vacuum wipers, operated with a 
vacuum system independent of the en- 
gine manifold, have recently come into 
play, and overcome this condition, of 
course, at an additional expense for the 
equipment to produce the pressure or 
vacuum, unless samé is already avail- 
able for some other auxiliary purpose. 

Defrosting devices are desirable in 
some cases, but not perfected sufficiently 
as yet. The use of a thin coating of 
some viscous anti-freeze — glycerine, 
Prestone, etc.—seems to be the best 
means of keeping windshield clear 
enough for “reasonable” vision, al- 
though this is far from an ideal solution. 

Non-skid treads on tires ‘are impor- 
tant in safe emergency stops and turns 
in slippery weather. Partial deflation 
of tires (within limits allowed by tire 
manufacturers, accomplish this same re- 
sult to a marked degree, making it pos- 
sible to use smooth tires with safety; 
braking with clutch engaged, also helps. 

In our experience covering various 
types of fleets and operating conditions, 
it is our firm belief that skid chains can 
do little to prevent accidents. In fact, 
due to the psychological effect upon the 
driver, which results in a false sense of 
security by driving a vehicle equipped 
with skid chains, it is very likely that 
a condition of recklessness, possibly un- 
knowing, would result, which, instead 
of serving as an accident preventive, 
would actually be an accident hazard. 

The fact that this condition is realized 
by many large operators, is clearly in- 
dicated by the practice of running with- 
out chains, adopted by our largest city 
bus company, and by practically all of 
the taxi cab companies, despite the fact 
that all of these operations are ones 
requiring frequent starts and stops, and 
high speed operation, with schedules 
maintained. 

This is not intended to indicate any 
lack of appreciation of need for skid 
chains in providing pulling traction such 
as deep snow, climbing icy grades, or 
enabling rear wheels to continually 
climb up on the crown of a road, thus 
keeping the car properly straightened 
out while proceeding on a crown and 
slippery road. 

It is merely a clear definition of the 
things that skid chains are sometimes 
thought to do, but actually will not do. 


By Albert C. Spottke 


National Bureau Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters 


-_ accident prevention program 
forcefully and conscientiously ad- 
ministered should be reflected in a re- 
duction in both the number and severity 
of accidents. If all other factors which 
enter the situation remain constant, a 
reduction in the amount of money paid 
out by insurance companies in the set- 
tlement of claims should result. This 
can have but one effect, and that is a re- 
duction in the cost for insurance. 

However, it is important to bear in 
mind that the automobile rate repre- 
sents a composite picture of all of the 
factors which contribute to the payment 
of losses by the insurance companies in 
a given territory, and while accident 
prevention work may reduce the num- 
ber of accidents there may be other fac- 
tors at work which adversely affect the 
situation. 

If juries in a community display an 
attitude of “sock the insurance com- 
pany,” then quite naturally considerable 
of the good work done in the line of 
accident prevention loses its effective- 
ness in controlling the cost of insurance. 

In view of the fact that the automo- 
bile rate maker must depend on the 
record of past insurance transactions 
to determine a fair price for the policy 
and, furthermore, that some time must 
elapse to permit litigation to run its 
course if a complete picture of the 
amount of money paid out by the com- 
panies during a given period is to be 
obtained, a certain amount of lag is 
introduced between the time that con- 
ditions in a territory improve and the 
time that this improvement becomes evi- 
dent in the experience of the companies. 

There is a way in which a more di- 
rect and immediate recognition may be 
given the accident record of a fleet 
owner and that is through the applica- 
tion of the experience rating plan. Un- 
der this plan each risk which qualifies 
is rated by comparing the losses ac- 
tually incurred on the fleet with the 
amount available in the premium for 
that fleet. If the record of the fleet 
has been better than the average, then 
the fleet receives a credit or a discount 
from the manual rate. If, on the other 
hand, it has been worse than the aver- 
age, then the fleet receives a debit or 
an increase over the manual rate. 

The careful fleet owner will realize 
a saving not only in the cost of his au- 
tomobile insurance but in the capital 
investment which he finds necessary in 
connection with his equipment. 

Obviously then, in addition to the 
humanitarian side of the question an 
effective accident prevention program 
cannot do otherwise but pay direct and 
substantial dividends. 
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ASIP NED TEL TROT 








The stream-lined superstructure on this tractor is by The Highland Body Mfg. Co. The company 
informs us that it can furnish this type of tractor with a freight trailer 


THE EAR-TO-THE-GROUND DEPARTMENT 





A Freezing Powerizer 

HE McCord Radiator & Mfg. Co. 

expects to begin active exploitation 
within 60 days of a fuel and refrigerating 
system for trucks employing Petrogas 
(butane product, see January CCJ), a 
Shell Oil Co. product. Patents are held 
by Shell. McCord has exclusive manu- 
facturing and sales rights in America. If 
you are planning to make equipment re- 
placements before the summer months 
make themselves felt on perishables, the 
McCord company may give you some ad- 
vance information to guide you in your 
planning. Anyway, we'll be glad to 
notify them of your interest. 


Rolling Out of Reo 


Some time about June the Reo company 
is expected to announce a new, neat and 
nifty model. Don’t be taken by surprise 
if it should be a half-tonner priced right 
down into the thickest of the tompeti- 
tion. 


LeMoon Spots the Oasis 


Nelson LeMoon has joined the select 
ranks of the “camel-back” manufacturers, 
which now include such companies as 
Autocar, General Motors Truck, Mack 
and Sterling. If you want the specifica- 
tions of the LeMoon contribution refer 
to Model 1100 in the Specification Table. 
The factory wired us that photographs 
would come along in time for the April 
issue. 


A Newcomer Coming 

A large passenger-car manufacturer not 
now in the truck field is expected to an- 
nounce a truck line within the next three 
months. It won’t be an experiment because 
the company’s reputation puts above such 
a thing. 


Buda Diesel Buds 


The Buda Co.’s detailed announcement 
of its new light-weight, high-speed, full 
diesel engine is in preparation. Com- 
mercial Car Journal’s representative 
braved the blizzards of late February to 
get the story. The first of these engines 
was shipped to the Pacific Coast, installed 
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in a Kenworth truck and delivered to a 
Yakima contractor. At this rate Ken- 
worth will have a diesel-engined chassis 
to list in the Specifications Table. 


One for the Records 


The distinction of being the first man 
in the trucking industry to know that 
the trucking code had been signed goes to 
W. E. Humphreys, president of the Jacobs 
Transfer Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. At 
the code celebration dinner he observed 
realistically that he’d like to know what 
the hell good it does him. At least, Mr. 
Humphreys, your name is herewith in- 
scribed in the archives of the truck in- 
dustry. 


The Winged Lubricant 


Mercuroil, whose slogan is “Gives 
Motor Wings,” is being groomed for the 
national market via a national advertis- 
ing campaign. This lubricant has been 
on the market three years but sold only 
through “house-to-house” salesmen. Spe- 
cial qualities attributed to it by the Mer- 
curoil Corp. of':America are: minute 
molecular size, very adhesive to metal 
surfaces (so that irregularities of bearing 
surfaces are made more smooth and 
friction reduced, cohesive capacities for 
lubricant retention (after use bearings 
may run dry for a reasonable length of 
time without lubricant. There are others 
which the company will be glad to ac- 
quaint you with. 


An Artificial Ripener 


The trade and operators in the business 
of hauling perishables should know that 
there is on the market a gas which arti- 
ficially ripens fruits and vegetables. This 
“magic gas” is Ethylene, sold by the Car. 
bide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 


What Ethylene Is 


Ethylene is a colorless gas of faint, 
pleasant odor. Chemists say it has no 
effect on the vitamin content of fruits or 
vegetablvs. It is marketed in steel cylin- 
ders holding 28 \b., or approximately 386 
cu. ft... of gas. Fruits and vegetables must 


be treated in closed chambers or refriger- 
ated vehicles to prevent the Ethylene 
from escaping. The speed of the process, 
technicians point out, saves handling, 
storage space and spoilage, while results 
are uniform. 


Railroads Are Using It 


Melons, apples, pears, dates, persim- 
mons, pineapples, and tomatoes are being 
given the Ethylene treatment in refrig- 
erated freight cars. The process of ripen- 
ing takes place en route. Chemists state 
that the gas will open a market for man- 
goes, papayas, custard apples, jujubes and 
other tropical fruits little known in North- 
ern markets because they are subject to 
spoilage. 


Why Not Refrigerated Trucks? 


To the trucking industry this gas seems 
to open up wide possibilities. There 
seems to be no reason why the process 
would not work equally well in refrig- 
erated trucks. The estimated cost of 
ripening a carload of bananas is about 
40 cents. To the fruit and vegetable mar- 
keter, Ethylene accomplishes an advan- 
tage over nature long sought and hoped 
for. 


Executive Thinking 


The Frvehauf Trailer Co. has prepared 
a handsome booklet entitled “Executive 
Thinking.” It discusses operating prob- 
lems in an entirely distinctive fashion, 
leaving the obvious conclusions to the op- 
erator. You should have a copy on hand 
if only for reference purposes. If you want 
one we'll tell Fruehauf—if you'll tell us. 


IHC to Make Half-Ton 
International is soon to begin manu- 
facturing its own half-ton truck. It will 
be called Model C-1. Extreme low pres- 
sure tires will be optional, we hear. 


F.W.D.s C-O0-E 

The Four-Wheel-Drive Auto Co. has a 
“camel-back” model in the blueprint stage. 
Camel-backs are not new to FWD. The 
cab of one early model towered so high 


the driver deserved to be called a sky-pilot. 
—G.T.H. 
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ACTS and figures bearing on the 
Peer to be obtained from the 

use of governors on automotive 
vehicles have been noticeably lacking 
in the automotive journals, which would 
indicate that there has not been a great 
deal of experimentation with these de- 
vices. Like most any other device, gov- 
ernors can only prove their value after 
they have been used in a long period 
of intelligently conducted experiments, 
during which the operation must be 
constantly observed and complete cost 
records kept. 

Approximately 16 months of experi- 
mentation with governors in the fleet 
with which this writer is associated has 
developed several interesting facts, and 
a few interesting figures anent the 
value of governors as applied to the 
operation of a popular make of four- 
cylinder vehicle in its various capaci- 
ties and types. 

When it was first decided to install 
governors on vehicles for the pupose 
of determining if they would prove 
economical, there were three issues to 
be settled at the very beginning. The 
first issue was the type of governor 
to use, the second the class of vehicle 
on which to install the governor and 
the third consisted of determining just 
what information we were to look for 
in our studies. It must be remembered 
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N this article Mr. Frazer offers 
proof, based upon experiments in 
his own operation, that the governor 
is an economical device when prop- 
erly utilized. 

As he rightly points out in his open- 
ing remarks, there has been a notice- 
able lack of such proof in automotive 
journals, 

With the able assistance of Mr. 
Frazer, Commercial Car Journal pro- 
poses to supply the evidence. This 
first article offers the available proof 
compiled by Mr. Frazer. Experiments 
are still in progress, as he points out, 
and the results of these will be pub- 
lished when they are ready. 

Heretofore the advantages attributed 
to governors have been based solely 
on logic. Mr. Frazer is going after 
the facts. 

The controversy—which still exists 
—over governors has been fostered by 
theoretical differences of opinion. 
Commercial Car Journal hopes to tem- 
per the controversy with practical con- 
clusions. 





that in this experimentation we must 
establish, if possible, definite proof 
that governors either saved sufficient 
money to justify their cost, or that 
they had no effect whatever, or that 
they increased the expense of opera- 
tion: The first problem was met by 
selecting the velocity type -governor. 








The selection of the four-cylinder ve- 
hicles mentioned above disposed of the 
second issue. In settling the third is- 
sue, the theoretical effects the reduc- 
tion of maximum speeds would have on 
a vehicle and its operation were listed 
in the following order: 


Gasoline consumption. 
Oil consumption. 

Tire abuse. 

Engine wear. 

General vibratory damage. 


FF Pre 


In breaking down cost records, there- 
fore, there would be some basis of de- 
termining just where the best effects 
from the use of governors was encoun- 
tered. Later on, however, the items of 
oil consumption and tire wear were 
abandoned, because, in the case of the 
former, it is such a small portion of the 
total operating cost as to be practically 
negligible, and in the case of the latter, 
the wide variety of street and road sur- 
facing types over which vehicles both 
with and without governors traveled 
would not provide an equable basis for 
comparison. That. is to say, some ve- 
hicles traveled a major portion of 
their mileage over very rough gravel- 
and-asphalt pavements, another trav- 
eled mostly on concrete, or another 
on smooth asphalt, some on rocky 
country. roads, etc. 
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West Coast OPERATOR 


Provincg THAT GOVERNORS 
CAN THROTTLE EXPENSES 





For the purpose of making the com- 
parisons, it was obvious that the gover- 
nors could not be installed haphazardly 
on just any vehicles of the class se- 
lected which came to mind. There 
must be some basis of equality, which 
meant that the governors must be 
placed on vehicles of the same age, 
type and capacity, and performing as 
nearly as possible the same class of 
work, as there were vehicles which 
we must have in operation without gov- 
ernors. So the governors were placed 
on brand new coupes, pickups, and 114- 
ton trucks, and these vehicles were 
then listed on data sheets opposite the 
same number of brand new coupes, 
pickups and 114-ton trucks performing 
as nearly as possible the same class 
of work, which were not equipped with 
governors. In addition to these, instal- 
lations were made on a coupe 38 
months old, and on a station wagon. A 
coupe 36 months old performing simi- 
lar class of work was selected for com- 
parison with the 38-month coupe with 
governor, and a station wagon perform- 
ing the same class of work as the gov- 
ernor-equipped station wagon, but 28 
months younger, was selected for the 
comparable vehicle of the governor- 
equipped station wagon. These last 
two installations were made to provide 
a different form of comparison. The 
governors on the large group of new 
vehicles were installed within a few 
days of each other, and it was decided 
to operate all vehicles with that set-up 
for a period of 12 months and com- 
pare the average operating figures for 
the year period. 
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Consider, then, the following facts 
at the end of the 12 months: 


No. 1 


3—1%-ton trucks, with governors, 
averaged 10.2 miles per gallon 
gasoline at a total average cost 
per mile of $0.0742. 

3—1%-ton trucks, without govern- 
ors, averaged 8.9 miles per gal- 
lon gasoline, at a total average 
cost per mile of $0.0982. 


These are undoubtedly eloquent fig- 
ures, though in all fairness it must be 
said that the vehicles without gover- 
nors were operating under slightly 
more rigorous conditions than were the 
three vehicles equipped with governors. 
On the other hand, the conditions were 
hardly sufficiently variant to cause the 
entire differential in gasoline consump- 


tion. No. 2 
1—Station Wagon equipped with 
governor averaged 19.2 miles 
per gallon gasoline at a total 
operating cost of .037 per mile. 
1—Station wagon not equipped with 
governor averaged 17.1 miles 


per gallon, with cost of .040 
mile. 


While the gasoline consumption is a 
pleasing figure, the difference in oper- 
ating cost is not so great, although it 
must be remembered that the vehicle 
with the governor is 28 months older 
than the vehicle without the governor. 
Both vehicles are in the same type of 
service, and make fairly long runs us- 
ually outside of congested districts. 
Mileage of tires. removed from the ve- 


hicle equipped with governor exceeded 
by from one to two thousand miles per 
tire the mileage of tires removed from 
the vehicle not so equipped. 


No. 3 


1—Coupe 38 months old, with gov- 
ernor, operated at 16.8 miles 
per gallon for the period, at a 
cost of .057 per mile. 

1—Coupe 36 months old, without 
governor, operated at 16.5 miles 
per gallon, at cost of .062 per 


mile. No. 4 

2—Pickups with governors, oper- 
ated during the 12 months at 
an average of 13.8 miles per 
gallone gasoline, each. 

2—Pickups without governor, op- 
erated during the same period 
at an average of 13.3 miles per 
gallon, each. 

All four of these pickups were oper- 
ating in outlying districts under more 
or less rigorous conditions. 

Now, with respect to the above 
four groups of vehicles, a summary 
shows that the vehicles equipped 
with governors averaged 15 miles 
per. gallon of gasoline, while the 
vehicles not equipped with govern- 
ors averaged but 13.95 miles per 
gallon. Thus the vehicles equipped 
with governors enjoyed an increase 
of 7% per cent in fuel economy 
over the vehicles not so equipped, 
which is a not inconsiderable saving 
in these times. 

In the new coupe groupings, how- 
ever, the two governor-equipped ve- 
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hicles operated at a lower gasoline 
mileage than did the two new coupes 
which were not equipped with the de- 
vices. It is felt that this was due, par- 
tially, at least, to the fact that the for- 
mer two vehicles only averaged 8500 
miles per month in service of short 
trips and many stops and starts in 
congested areas, whereas the latter 
coupes averaged 12,000 miles per 
month each in service of longer trips 
of more evenly sustained speeds. This, 
however, does not constitute proof, and 
must remain conjecture until more com- 
plete data have been obtained. 


® Favorable Economies 


So far, then, except for the coupe 
groupings mentioned in the foregoing 
paragraph, the statistics indicate fa- 
vorable economies to be obtained by 
the use of governors. However, it must 
be remembered that these figures are 
for one year’s operation, which, while 
they give a pretty accurate indication 
of operations, do not allow sufficient 
time, in this instance, for a complete 
record. The reason for this is that all 
vehicles on which the governors were 
installed do not travel a high mileage 
per year, about 16,000 miles being the 
maximum and 5000 the minimum. As 
stated in the early paragraphs of this 
article, it was expected that one of the 
items of saving would be in connection 
with less engine overhaul work due to 
less engine wear. Theoretically the 
governing of engine speed to a reason- 
able maximum should reduce the rate 
of engine wear and therefore prolong 
the period at which new rings would 
be required, and, in the period after 
new rings were installed, prolong the 
period at which a rebore would be re- 
quired. Our average ring replacements 
occur after the first 17,000 miles up to 
20,000 miles. The next few months, 
therefore, will prove whether or not 
ring replacement periods are appreci- 
ably extended by the use of governors. 

Likewise, the operations for the 12 
months did not allow sufficient time or 
mileage to elapse to provide any accu- 
rate data on general vibratory damage 
which usually results from the high 
speeds. Whether or not the limitation 
of speed had beneficial effects with re- 
gard to loosened body bolts, etc., will 
also be discovered within the next few 
months. 

This first year of experimentation 
has disclosed several matters that must 
be given careful consideration in any 
program to adupt governors for general 
use within a fleet. 

First, it is concluded that there can 
be no wholesale adoption of governors 
for installation on the entire fleet. In 
any proposal to install governors, the 
fleet make-up should be carefully stud- 
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ied, and the operations of each vehicle 
should be analyzed with respect to 
territory in which it is operating, speeds 
at which it is possible to operate it 
within that territory, and the tempera- 
ment of the driver of the vehicle. 

To elucidate, governors should not 
be installed on vehicles which work 
in heavily congested districts where it 
is not often possible to drive faster 
than 30 or 35 miles per hour, UNLESS 
they are light vehicles assigned to driv- 
ers who “get away” in a hurry. In 
this latter event, the governors set at 
the proper r.p.m will tend to eliminate 
the wheel spinning and “winding up” 
in second gear, on the get-away. 

There is no need, either, to look for 
economy if governors which are in- 
stalled on vehicles making long runs 
are set at too high engine speeds. If we 
accept the recently published economy 
range of from 20 to 35 miles per hour, 
it is easy to see that setting governors 
at an approximate speed of 45 to 47 
miles per hour is not going to bring 
much fuel economy on vehicles which 
would normally seldom exceed that 
speed anyway, assuming, of course, that 
the drivers of these vehicles regularly 
conform to legal speed limits. In other 
words, the governors should be _in- 
stalled only on vehicles known to travel 
at excessive speeds, and they should 
be set to reduce such speeds to sane. 
economic rates of travel consistent with 
the demands of the service for which 
the vehicles are being used. 


* Handling a Hazard 


A second matter to be considered is 
the hazard of accidents introduced by 
the use of governors, which, ironically 
enough, have as one of their indirect 
purposes the reduction of accident haz- 
ards by the reduction of high speeds. 
The accident hazard, however, is co- 
related to the human element injected 
by the driver. Drivers seem, as a rule, 
to be antagonistic toward governors, 
holding the attitude that the installa- 
tion of the devices is a reflection upon 
their driving. A good many of the 
drivers, therefore, are unwilling to co- 
operate. If a governor equipped ve- 
hicle is overtaking another vehicle go- 
ing in the same direction, both vehi- 
cles traveling slightly under the max- 
imum speed setting of the governor 
(the overtaken vehicle, of course, go- 
ing the slower of the two) the driver 
of the governor equipped vehicle, on _at- 
tempting to pass the other vehicle, will 
have his engine cut-out on him before 
the passing has been completed, or 
before he has had sufficient time to 
get back into the right lane of traffic. 
On most highways, where travel is 
fairly heavy, this introduces an accident 
hazard with vehicles approaching from 


the opposite direction. The remedy 
here is to instruct all drivers of gov- 
ernor-equipped vehicles to never at- 
tempt to pass a vehicle on the highway 
when they are both traveling close to 
the maximum speed setting of the gov- 
ernor. The delay in arriving at the 
destination occasioned by following 
such instructions would never amount 
to more than a minute or two. A small 
brass plate in the cab should contain, 
among other things, the maximum 
speed setting of the governor in miles 
per hour. 


* The Double Check 


In spite of the favorable figures 
quoted as having resulted in the first 
general experiment, there are still at 
least two other methods of experimen- 
tation which must be used not only as 
a sort of double check, but to provide 
more complete data. In the first gen- 
eral trial in the larger group of vehi- 
cles, the governors were installed, with 
the exceptions noted, on new vehicles 
and the operations of these vehicles 
were compared to new vehicles of the 
same make, type, age and class of work 
vehicles not equipped with governors. 
This system leaves the one element of 
doubt in that no matter how similar 
work classes appear to be, each vehicle 
in those similar classes is subjected to 
varying conditions which most usually 
affect their operation. Furthermore, 
each vehicle is a different operation 
from its twin brothers. Drivers, too, 
differ widely and provide the greatest 
variance in operations of the same type. 
make and age of vehicles. 

The first of these two remaining 
methods consists of a program of 
changing assignments of vehicles 
equipped with governors and the com- 
parable vehicles not so equipped. For 
instance, Vehicle A equipped with gov- 
ernor, was used on Job No. 1 during 
the 12 months’ test. Vehicle B not 
equipped was used on Job No. 2 dur- 
ing the same period. Both drivers were 
permanent to the jobs. Two months 
ago Vehicle A was transferred to Job 
No. 2, and Vehicle B was transferred 
to Job No. 1. This was done with six 
comparable vehicles, all six jobs being 
similar in character but in different 
geographical localities. Now, after a 
period of operation, the operating fig- 
ures of Vehicle A while on Job No. 2 
will be compared to its operation while 
on job No. 1, as well as to the figures 
of vehicle B while it was on Job No. 2. 
The first comparison will give an. indi- 
cation of the fluctuations to be expected 
under a different driver over different 
territory, and the second comparison 
will indicate whether the vehicle A 
operated more economically on Job 

(Turn to Pace 51,. PLease) 
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It Can Contain Lots of 
Trouble for Operators 


By Frep A. ELDEAN 


Counsellor-at-Law 


HEN a motor carrier regula- 
tory act is passed the question 
arises: How will this affect the 


existing operators? Ordinarily it will 
affect them in the same manner and de- 
gree that it will future applicants, ex- 
cept in one particular, namely, the re- 
quirements necessary to secure the 
operating authority—the certificate or 
permit. 

Customarily there is a provision that 
those persons operating upon a certain 
date, generally prior to, or at the ef- 
fective date of the act, need not make a 
showing of “convenience and necessity” 
before the authority to operate will be 
granted. This provision, called a 
“grandfather” clause (by analogy to the 
post Civil War voting laws), is simply 
one of fairness. 

The Maine Public Utilities Commis- 
sion recently stated, “The theory of 
these so-called ‘grandfather’ provisions 
of the law is obviously based upon con- 
tinuity or regularity in serving the pub- 
lic for a sufficient length of time to in- 
dicate not only a demand on the part 
of the public for the particular service 
which the carrier has been rendering 
. . » but also that such a carrier who 
has built up a well-established and val- 
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uable business should not be deprived 
of the benefits to be derived from the 
privilege of continuing that business.” 

In other words, a man having made 
an investment and having pioneered a 
field ought not to be deprived of it nor 
the advantages which should reasonably 
accrue therefrom. Furthermore, the 
fact that he has been operating ought 
to be a presumption that the public 
“convenience and necessity” requires 
the services. 

However, not every state has taken 
this reasonable and equitable view. Ia 
at least one state, all motor transport 
operators were subjected to the same 
requirements regardless of whether 
they had established businesses prior to 
the law or had commenced operations 
subsequent to the enactment of regula- 
tion. In some states only temporary 
permits to operate have been granted. 
In some, the temporary permits became 
permanent without notice and hearing 
unless a protest was filed. In another, 
the presumption was that existing op- 
erations were required for the public 
“convenience and necessity,” and unless 
this presumption was overcome, a cer- 
tificate to operate was granted. Another 
method has been to give the operating 


Hew can you, as a present motor 
transport operator, protect your 
interests in any proposed motor carrier 
regulatory law, state or federal, or 
under the codes? 
Mr. Eldean suggests the following 
as some things which you might do: 


1. With your legal counsel, care- 
fully scrutinize any proposed regula- 
tion to see that your rights as an ex- 
isting operator are protected. 


2. Keep complete records of your 
operations. 


3. Anticipate, if possible, the regula- 
tion with sufficient motor transport 
facilities to care for your reasonable 
near-future operation needs. 


4. In the same way check your ter- 
ritorial expansion needs. 

5. Note “Grandfather Clause”’ date. 

6. Check to see if the identical 
person who is operating on “grand- 
father clause” date must make applica- 
tion. 


Mr. Eldean is a legal author and ex- 
pert in legal research, and is now pre- 
paring a book on motor carrier law. 


authority as a matter of right to those 
grandfather” 


ae 


who qualify under the 
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clause. Finally, some states exempted 
the existing operators from the require- 
ment of getting a certificate or permit. 
_ The foregoing briefly summarized di- 
vergent provisions indicate what may 
happen in any proposed motor carrier 
regulatory law. They point out the ne- 
cessity of careful scrutiny of this aspect 
of any suggested law by motor oper- 
ators themselves, their legal counsel, 
and the motor transport trade associa- 
tion executives. 

Decisions applying the “grandfather” 
clause point out certain limitations. 
Some of these rulings appear to be in- 
equitable, yet since the clause has been 
interpreted narrowly, it seems impor- 
tant that the hedging restrictions under 
which it has been applied be illustrated 
in order that the operator with any eye 
to the future might survey and adjust 
his own operations so as to avoid, where 
possible, these contingencies. 

Two Ohio cases restrict the benefits 
of the “grandfather” clause to the 
identical operator. Thus where a part- 
nership was operating on the “grand- 
father” clause date, this was held not to 
entitle one of the partners to operate 
alone later. Likewise, the operation by 
an individual was held not to inure to 
the benefit of a corporation which he 
formed and to which he had transferred 
his business. 

On the other hand, New Jersey courts 
have permitted the operation of several 
individuals to be transferred to the ben- 
efit of the corporation formed by them. 
Virginia allowed a partnership to qual- 
ify under the “grandfather” clause 
where only one of the partners had 
been operating on the effective date. 

Maine permitted an applicant a cer- 
tificate as of right where he was not in 
operation upon the “grandfather” date, 
but where his predecessor had rendered 
transportation service for several years 
prior to the applicant. The Commis- 
sion permitted tacking of the two peri- 
ods of service. 


® Operator Should Apply 


Upon reason, it would seem that the 
latter cases are correct for, after all, the 
purpose of the law is to give the benefit 
of the “grandfather clause” to the oper- 
ations being conducted on the specified 
date. It is presumed that “convenience 
and necessity” require these motor 
transport operations. Whether they 
were being conducted by an individual, 
a partnership or a corporation seems 
immaterial. However, to be safe, the 
application ought to be made by the one 
operating on the specified date.. There- 
after, following the granting of the op- 
erating authority, an application for 
transfer of it could be made. 

The recently proposed Federal bill 
(Rayburn) has the phrase: “. . . the 
Corporation or person making applica- 
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tion . . . or predecessor in interest.” 

In some states the date of the “grand- 
father clause” was fixed a few months 
prior to the effective date of the act so 
as to avoid a rush of persons seeking to 
get under the wire at the last minute. 
Not only is this date of great impor- 
tance to operators, but also another 
date should be watched. This relates to 
the time in which applications may be 
filed for qualification as a “grand- 
father” operator. An application filed 
four months after the effective date of 
the 1933 Maine Motor Carrier Act was 
held too late where the law was inter- 
preted as requiring filing within 15 
days after the effective date of the act 
and where, nevertheless, as the Com- 
mission stated: “The applicant has 
shown a consistent desire to operate 
within the law, although he has not 
done so by reason of unfortunate 
sources of information.” 


® Time Always Limited 


The Maine Commission further stat- 
ed: “Had there been no time limit 
fixed by the legislature, it would have 
been necessary for us to apply the gen- 
eral rule of a reasonable time, since it 
is a well recognized legal principle that 
when no definite time is specified for 
the exercise of a right or privilege, the 
law presumes a reasonable time was in- 
tended.” 

Another group of problems relate to 
limitations upon operations which the 
motor carrier is conducting on the 
“grandfather” clause date. Where an 
applicant was using a 1'%-ton and a 
214-ton truck at the time the Public 
Service Law became effective, the Penn- 
sylvania Commission permitted him 
thereafter to use two trucks of a total of 
4 tons capacity. 

Twenty years after the date of the 
“grandfather clause” in that state, the 
Pennsylvania Commission is busy con- 
struing and apply it. This resulted 
from the comparatively recent interpre- 
tation that motor common carriers are 
subject to the Public Service Company 
law. Those motor common carriers who 
have a claim to operation prior to Jan. 
1, 1914, are endeavoring to secure reg- 
istration as a matter of right. 

One applicant who was not given 
credit for the horse-drawn vehicles 
which he was operating prior to 1914 
secured an upper-court order directing 
the Pennsylvania Commission to allow 
him the equivalent in truck capacity for 
the horse-drawn vehicles. The court 
also required the Commission to allow 
him the equivalent of the leased trucks 
which he had been using before 1914. 

Other cases similarly restrict the 
equipment to the capacity of that in 
use upon the “grandfather” date. To 
expand the facilities will require a 
showing of “convenience and necessity.” 











This in certain instances may indicate 
the advisability, while it is timely, of 
operators securing sufficient equipment 
to take care of their reasonable near- 
future expansion needs. 

Generally speaking, the “grandfather 
clause” restricts the operator to the ter- 
ritory which he was serving at the | 
“grandfather” date. Beyond that, “con- © 
venience and necessity” will determine. | 
Perhaps the most extreme example of 
limitations upon territorial operations 
is the Pennsylvania Commission ruling 
limiting an applicant with respect to 7 
one phase of his operations “to trips ; 
in which the goods of only one con- 4 Al 
signor destined for one consignee were d 
on the truck at one time.” Other rul- ~ best 








ings undoubtedly are more liberal than © with 
this. i reali 
A person who held himself out as ing | 


a contract carrier has been declared not 


3 
prepared or ready or willing to serve as i of a 

é 
entitled to a certificate as of right. © 


Mere “holding oneself out” was held ees 
not sufficient to comply with the “grand- Natu 
father” clause provision which includes Diniee 
“legally engaged in the business of a 

contract carrier.” Whether the operator — 

was “actually engaged” in transporta- ~ 

tion upon the date in the law is some- 

times a serious question. Temporary 
interruptions of transportation due to ~ (Pub 
impassable roads because of heavy ~ — 
snows have been held not to destroy ap- ~ y rnd 
plicant’s rights. If he was operating in 

“good faith” and conducting a “sub- | 13. ¢ 
stantially uninterrupted” service or | Pul 


“continuously” prior to and since the ) ber c 
“grandfather clause” date, he is entitled — '° dis 


to his permit. These phrases, such as © techni 
a: ith” “ . ” in tire 
good faith” and “continuously” are not ~ oul 
definable further, Their application has — {,, ,, 


varied. Generally they are intended to ~ operat 
prevent a heavy last-minute rush to 4 the ti 
come within the “grandfather” date. are de 


variou 
® Records Are Vital 


for 1 
> featur 

Numerous cases in which motor op- — 
erators have lost valuable operative } 14. M 
rights because of failure of evidence hj. 
due to lack of adequate records, make) Bend ] 
strongly apparent the vital necessity of * a few 
every motor carrier keeping such rec- and th 
ords. This applies alike to common,” !t sho 
contract, and even the private owner: brake | 
operators using vehicles in their own — 
. Swill fir 
businesses. No one can foretell what) ,, 1¢ : 
the private owner-operator may be con- 7, aj) wi; 
fronted with in the way of some type of 7 enume 
regulation at some future time. But) charge. 
while the type of regulation is not pre-/) “Have 
dictable, nevertheless, that should not/#the ma 

bar one from keeping as complete rec: 
ords as possible. , ¥. 15. Pi 
In conclusion, it may be said that the! Wilk 
constitutionality of laws which differen 97™22Ual 
tiate between the operators coming * le Ls 
= © mercial 
within the “grandfather clause” provt Re ncines 
sion and subsequently timed operation}, pis 
has been generally sustained. ifferen 
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HE postman brought us another 

batch of books which mannufac- 

turers are making available, free 

of charge, to men engaged in the business 

of operating, servicing or selling motor 
trucks. 

And, as usual, it is a pleasure to note 
that manufacturers are aware that the 
best way to appeal to practical men is 
with practical information. They seem to 
realize that to offer a book which is noth- 
ing more than a catalog is the equivalent 
of a radio program consisting entirely of 
an advertising plug. 

That is why the catalogs of yesterday 
are giving way to the handbooks, the 
manuals, the helpful pamphlets of today. 
Naturally no one has a right to expect 
these modern promotional pieces to be 





(Publications Nos. 1 to 12 inclusive were 


| offered in the December, 1933, number, 


page 17. They are still available to those 
desiring them.—Ed. Note.) 


_ 13. Operators’ Tire Hand Book 


Published by the B. F. Goodrich Rub- 


' ber Co., this 40-page booklet is designed 
' to distribute information of more or less 
» technical nature to all who are interested 


in tire performance. It gives complete tire 


| specifications and describes the right tires 


for varied purposes. 


Methods by which 


| operators of trucks may easily determine 


the tire cost per mile on each installation 


' are described. A table giving the weight, of 


various commodities, and changeover guide 
for 1%-ton trucks, are also among the 
features. 


14. Motor Mechanics’ Hand Book 

This 3l-page booklet prepared by South 
Bend Lathe Works illustrates and describes 
a few of the most important service jobs 
and the latest practice for handling them. 
It shows how to service flywheels, pistons, 
brake drums, connecting rods, valves, arma- 
tures, bushings and differentials. Readers 
will find that supplementary pamphlets, 8 
1o 16 pages in size, dealing in greater de- 
tail with each one of the service operations 
enumerated above, are available free of 
charge. If you want them also, write 
Have South Bend send me pamphlets” in 
he margin of the Order Blank. 





Wilkening Mfg. Co. offers a 12-page 
manual of piston ring installations appli- 


cable to passenger car engines and com- 
mercial vehicles using passenger-car type 


ngines. It points out the different kinds 
of piston ring installations required by 
ifferent engines, whether worn, recondi- 
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An Editorial Note 
to Readers 


entirely free of advertising material. The 
most one should expect is that a reason- 
able balance be maintained; that for the 
privilege of subjecting the reader to a 
frank sales appeal, the manufacturer shall 
give a reward in the form of helpful and 
useful information. 

There is no call for criticism, on our 
part, of the publications that are made 
available to readers of CommercitaL Car 
JourNnaAL. But it does seem to us that, in 
fairness to readers, the catalog which pre- 
tends to be nothing but a catalog, should 
be so labeled. Thereafter readers will be 


| SALVAGE—Froma Shop Man’s Mail 


guided by their desires, and since cata- 
logs have a definitely useful place in the 
files of operators who run their equip- 
ment efficiently and buy it wisely, they 
will doubtless be in demand. ° 

We have no desire to impose on the 
faith of readers. Consequently in de- 
scribing the publications we shall not re- 
sort to the art of ballyhoo for fear of 
arousing expectations which may not be 
fulfilled. We have no wish to force these 
publications on readers and thus serve 
manufacturers at the expense of the cus- 
tomers. Such a result would benefit no- 
body. 

So, here is “something for nothing,” 
and in offering it, readers are assured that 
more often than not the something is 
very much worth while. 


- 





tioned or new. Its purpose is to help ser- 
vice managers and mechanics to render 
more expert piston ring service through hay- 
ing a dependable knowledge of how to 
select and use the correct piston rings. 


16. Spark Plug Chart 


The Champion Spark Plug Co. has made 
up a spark plug chart for commercial 
vehicles. In it are listed the truck models 
of various makes with recommended spark 
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plug types for normal service and extreme 
service conditions. One hundred and sixty- 
six makes of vehicles are included in the 
compilation. 


17. Executive Thinking 


That is the title of a 16-page booklet 
published by the Fruehauf Trailer Co. It 
discusses the trailer principle in highway 
transportation and by a cleverly executed 
process of reasoning and arithmetic charts 
the course an operator should follow to 
determine how to make use of semi-trailers 
and four-wheel trailers. Simplicity is the 
keynote of the presentation. 


18. Demountable Body Equipment 

In this 24-page booklet, Roloff, Inc., dis- 
cusses the why and how of demountable 
body equipment. It gives a detailed pres- 
entation of Roloff equipment. 


19, Counter & Recorder Catalog 


In 60 pages Paul Knopf describes his 
entire line of PeKa instruments for com- 
mercial vehicles, including recorders, odom- 
eters, speedometers, hubodometers, tachom- 
eters and engine revolution counters. 


20. Silent Gear Catalog 


Prepared by Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Co. this catalog gives complete technical 
data on the proper application of Celoron 
silent gears. 


21. South Bend Lathe Catalog 


This is Catalog No. 94 illustrating. de- 
scribing and pricing 96 sizes and types of 
South Bend lathes. There are several sizes 
of lathes and a variety of attachments 
adaptable for handling machining and 
grinding jobs in fleet service shops. Its 72 
pages are profusely illustrated. 
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DPDews in Washington surveys and 
studies are in progress which may 

result in epoch-making changes to 

transportation in this country. 

This article will give everyone in the 
truck industry a full conception of the 
plans that are being developed to sta- 
bilize and coordinate the various trans- 
portation facilities. 

Here, for the first time, is a com- 
prehensive account of the problems 
which have been undertaken by the 
office of the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation, what has been accom- 
plished so far by the three major staffs 
of investigators and analysts, and what 
may be expected. 
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Transportation Coordination—What’s 


Been Done and What Lies Ahead 





O well-informed motor transpor- 
tation operator can afford to 
ignore the epoch-making work 
that is being conducted by the Honor- 
able Joseph B. Eastman, the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation, and the 
staff of the F.C.O.T. Services for the 
investigations and recommendations of 
the F.C.0.T. are quite likely to re- 
sult in revolutionary changes in the 
transportation facilities and practices 
of the United States and will vitally 
affect the transportation of goods by 
motor and highway transportation. 
The Emergency Railroad Transporta- 
tion Act of 1933, although nominally a 
law affecting railroad transportation, 
has important bearing upon the motor 
trucking industry, because changes in 
railroad, express, and freight for- 
warder transportation services and 
charges will have direct bearing upon 
the services and practices of motor 
carriers. What then is this law and 
what has been accomplished thus far 
under its provisions? 
The Emergency Railroad Transpor- 
tation Act of June 16, 1933, provided 
among many other things for the ap- 
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pointment of the Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation by the President of 
the United States, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, and di- 
rected the Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion to investigate and consider means 
of improving transportation conditions 
throughout the country, and to make 
from time to time recommendations for 
further legislation deemed necessary or 
desirable in the public interest. 

The funds for the prosecution of the 
work of the Coordinator are obtained by 
assessment upon the carriers in propor- 
tion to the mileage operated. Because 
of the limited amount of funds avail- 
able, it is necessary that much of the 
work of the staff of the F.C.O.T. be 
supervisory in character and much of 
the detailed work be done by the car- 
riers. The personnel of the staff 
selected by the Coordinator is made up 
of men of initiative and progressive 
viewpoint, who believe that construc- 
tive changes can and should be made 
in transportation services. The Co- 
ordinator has also expressed his con- 
viction that the search for preventable 
wastes was not an exploration of exist- 


ing services and facilities in order to 
limit or curtail services, nor to wean 
away traffic, but of improving trans- 
portation services to meet present day 
conditions. 

The organization of the staff of the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
is divided into three major groups, the 
Central, Regional and Research staffs. 


®@ The Central Staff 
The Central Staff of the F.C.O.T. is 


concerned with adjustment of trans- 
portation services and facilities on a 
nation-wide basis to meet modern con- 
ditions and to sell the public the trans- 
portation services it demands. 

The Section of Transportation Ser- 
vice, one of the major divisions of the 
Central Staff, is engaged in conducting 
four intensive and extensive surveys; 
one pertaining to merchandise traffic, 
one pertaining to carload freight traf- 
fic, one dealing with passenger traffic, 
and one with the marketing of trans- 
portation services. All four of these 
surveys are of vital moment to the 
motor transport industry, and three of 
them directly affect motor trucking be- 
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cause of the close relationship between 
rail and motor freight services, rates 
and traffic development. 

The first of these surveys, the mer- 
chandise traffic survey, really embraces 
five related matters: 


1. An appraisal of the volume of 
merchandise traffic and its distribution 
among competing freight transporta- 
tion agencies; railroads, water carriers, 
railway express companies, freight for- 
warders, motor truckers and air ex- 
press carriers; 

2. An analysis of the service require- 
ments of the traffic; 

3. A determination, on broad lines, 
of the charges which the traffic can 
and should bear; 

4. A comparison from a cost and 
service standpoint of the present and 
potential capacity of the several com- 
peting agencies capable of transport- 
ing the traffic; and, 

5. The formulation of a plan to co- 
ordinate each of these agencies to the 
extent of the greatest economic utility. 

The merchandise survey involved the 
detailed analysis of returns of some 
40,000 shippers of freight in all parts 
of the United States, showing the 
volume of merchandise traffic, its rela- 
tive distribution among various trans- 
portation agencies, and the reasons for 
patronizing the different types of car- 
riers. Service and cost analyses have 
been made showing in detail the volume 
of traffic, the types of service, terminal 
and road practices and costs of opera- 
tion of steam railroads, electric rail- 
ways, express companies, freight for- 
warding or consolidating companies 
and for-hire and private highway oper- 
ators. 

Tentative and preliminary findings 
with respect to merchandise traffic re- 
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leased up to this time by the Co- 
ordinator indicate that a large volume 
of merchandise traffic formerly trans- 
ported by railroad has been diverted 
to other types of carriers due, in part, 
to greater aggregate charges to ship- 
pers arising from a complex system of 
freight classification, rates and tariffs, 
to more rigid packing requirements, 
and to rates higher than the cost of 
transportation by highway; and partly 
due to the fact that in many cases the 
highway affords a service superior in 
speed, in completeness, in convenience, 
and in care in loading. The tentative 
and preliminary findings of the mer- 
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JosePH B. EastMAN 


Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation 


chandise survey released by the Co- 
ordinator indicate that there are pre- 
ventable wastes in railroad merchandise 
services in lack of integration of rail 
carrier services, in excessive competi- 
tion, in the multiplication of facilities 
and services, in frequent interchanges 
and transfers of the traffic, in methods 
of concentration and distribution, and 
in underloaded cars. 

The carload traffic survey, which is 
not so far progressed as the merchan- 
dise survey, seeks to determine the 
volume of carload traffic; the origin and 
destination of the traffic; its distribu- 
tion among various transportation 
agencies; the methods, practices, ser- 
vices and costs of line-haul and termi- 
nal operations, the relative utility of 
equipment of various types; the ser- 
vice requirements of shippers; the 
extra transportation expenses incurred 
by shippers in furnishing and main- 
taining facilities, packing, billing, and 
drayage; and the present and potential 
economic relationship between the 











charges and costs with respect to 
various kinds of traffic. 

The passenger traffic study, although 
of vital import to motor bus carriers, 
is of less interest and significance to 
truckers, except as it affects them pri- 
vately as. automobile owners. This 
survey proposes to determine the causes 
for the increasing losses by railroads 
of passenger patronage, the relative 
efficiency of various passenger trans- 
portation agencies, the potential mar- 
ket for railroad passenger service, ways 
and means of economical operation so 
that charges may be reduced, and 
methods by which the various passenger 
agencies may be more effectively co- 
ordinated. , 

The fourth survey to be undertaken 
by the Section of Transportation Ser- 
vice is a study of the methods and or- 
ganizations of carriers in the develop- 
ment and solicitation of traffic and in 
making rates for the transportation of 
traffic. This includes personnel, sales 
policies, solicitation practices, adver- 
tising media and policies, and the need 
for and potential value of marketing 
research on the part of the carriers 
individually and collectively. All of 
these studies are being conducted with 
the cooperation and advice of the car- 
riers. 

Another division of the Central Staff 
of the F.C.O.T. is the section of Car 
Pooling which, with the assistance of 
the staff of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, is conducting investiga- 
tions to determine the feasibility and 
desirability of pooling railroad rolling- 
stock or other means of reducing the 
economic waste resulting from the 
transportation of empty freight cars to 
the railroads owning the equipment. 
The empty car-mileage problem is a 
difficult one of long standing in rail- 
road transportation and the work of 
the Section of Car Pooling is directed 
toward its solution. 

The Section of Purchases has as its 
general function the promotion of 
economy in selecting and purchasing 
railroad physical property through: 

1. The standardization and simplifica- 
tion of specifications, 


2. The improvement in purchasing 
methods and practices, and 


3. The investigation of new mate- 
rials, devices and methods. 


The Section of Labor Relations was 
organized to investigate “stability of 
railroad employment and other im- 
provement of railroad labor conditions 
and relations,” as the Federal Co- 
ordination of Transportation was di- 
rected to do by the Emergency Rail- 
road Transportation Act of 1933; and 
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to assist in the enforcement of the re- 
strictions and prohibitions imposed 
upon the railroads in dealing with their 
employees. 

The Section of Cost Finding of the 
General Staff of the Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation has as its 
objective the intensive study of cost 
finding in railroad transportation re- 
quired to be undertaken by the Co- 
ordinator by the Act of 1933. The 
determination of the costs of perform- 
ing various railroad operations has 
been a controversial problem of long 
standing in which sharp differences of 
opinion have produced more heat than 
light. Scientific research methods are 
being brought to bear in an attempt to 
discover improved methods of ascer- 
taining costs in the complicated busi- 
ness of transportation. 


© The Regional Staff 


The work of the Regional Staff is 
divided among the organizations for 
the Eastern, Southern and Western 
Regions into which the United States 
is divided. The members of the Re- 
gional organizations. working through 
numerous committees of carriers’ repre- 
sentatives, have for their task the dis- 
covery of ways and means of achieving 
economies through the unification or 
coordination of terminal operations, 
the joint use of stations, shops or other 
facilities, the elimination of wasteful 
routes, the pooling of traffic, and the 
exploration of other possibilities of im- 
provement. This, like much of the 
other work being undertaken, by the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 
is pioneering in strange and unknown 
lands in which the handy explorers 
have little to guide them. Difficulties 
were encountered in making progress 
in the Regional studies, because, as 
stated in the report of the Federal 
Coordinator to the President and Con- 
gress in connection with the Western 
Region: 

*.... despite the fact that some of 
the major terminals apparently offered 
large possibilities in the way of econ- 
omies, the lines involved were reluctant 
to make investigation and report. in 
view of the many and complicated in- 
terests involved, and the traffic rela- 
tionships of each line. . . . Almost with- 
out exception, in undertaking to con- 
duct studies with railroad employees, 
the Director (the Regional Director of 
the Western Region), encountered a 
desire to protect individual railroad 
interests. This was quite natural. How- 
ever, to get anything like a reasonable 
approach to the possibilities, this at- 
titude had to be changed. To do so 
required time, patience and diplomacy. 
It has been necessary to educate not 
only subordinate officers making the 
survey, executives making the report, 
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You Can Have It Free 


UST in case you overlooked it in 

thumbing through this issue, your 
attention is called to the fact that with- 
out any expense you can get reprints 
of the special insert which follows page 
16. This insert contains State Motor 
Vehicle Size and Weight Restrictions 
on one side and the proposed Code of 
Fair Competition for the Commercial 
Vehicle Trade on the other side. 





the Executive Secretary (of the West- 
ern Regional Coordinating Committee 
who was the chairman of the Western 
Association of Railway Executives), 
but in general the coordinating com- 
mittee. The undertaking is a complete 
innovation and all the planning, ,or- 
ganizing, reorganizing and invigorating 
of the undertaking have been done by 
the coordinator’s staff.” 

The surveys under active considera- 
tion by the Regional Staff in each of 
the three districts include a_ great 
variety of plans for consolidation, uni- 
fication or integration of facilities or 
services, the establishment of  uni- 
formity in certain services and prac- 
tices, agreements with respect to uni- 
formity in services and charges of 
various sorts, joint use of certain facili- 
ties, more economical marketing and 
servicing of a variety of products, pool- 
ing of traffic. and other means of im- 
proving services and eliminating waste. 


© The Research Staff 


The third major division of the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation’s 
organization is the Research Staff which 
is engaged in the investigation of a 
great variety of matters which have 
bearing upon the need for transporta- 
tion legislation. One study of the legal 
phases of the consolidation of rail- 
roads, including the extent to which 
the Federal Government can enforce 
consolidations and the effects of con- 
solidation upon the present system of 
public regulation has recently received 
wide publicity. Another study, which 
has already been completed is the in- 
vestigation of the Prince-Barringer 
plan of consolidation made by the Re- 
search Staff, which granted the de- 
sirability under normal conditions of 
employment of consolidation of rail- 
roads into a relatively small number of 
systems, but questioned the wisdom and 
expediency of pressing a specific plan 
of consolidation at this time of low ebb 
in railroad employment. A third sur- 
vey inquired into the ownership, man- 
agement, operation, financial condition 
and regulation of transportation com- 
panies in foreign countries; and the 
competition and coordination of rail- 


roads, water carriers and highway trans- 
portation enterprises, and the plans of 
regulating these carriers. 

Many of these studies have direct 
bearing upon the motor transport in- 
dustry, but are second in importance 
only to the merchandise traffic survey 
of the Section of Transportation Ser- 
vice which is breathlessly awaited by 
motor transport men. 


© What of the Future? 


Mr. Eastman recommends to the 
President and Congress in his report 
of progress that the work undertaken 
by the staff of the Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation should be continued 
as a part of our Governmental trans- 
portation regulatory machinery for the 
near future at least. He suggests that 
there should be an officer of the Federal 
Government with powers like those of 
the present Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion, with a small and flexible staff, to 
function as an agency to aid rather 
than to dominate the transportation in- 
dustry. The field of activity of the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
should be extended ultimately to all 
transportation agencies under Federal 
regulation. The funds for the support 
of the staff of the Coordinator should 
come, Mr. Eastman believes, from the 
direct assessment of the transportation 
industry. The Coordinator should 
endeavor to secure results largely from 
voluntary action on the part of the car- 
riers, and the initiative of private man- 
agement should be emphasized, until 
such time as it becomes apparent that 
it cannot be relied upon. The trans- 
portation carriers should be relieved 
entirely from the jurisdiction of Fed- 
eral and State anti-trust laws. These 
statutes, because of the degree of pub- 
lic regulation now exercised over rail- 
roads and “which may be anticipated in 
one form or another over other trans- 
portation agencies” no longer serve any 
useful purpose. The future Co- 
ordinator, as proposed by the present 
Coordinator, should have the duty as 
has the present incumbent, of recom- 
mending to the President and Congress, 
changes in legislation or new legisla- 
tion for the improvement of transporta- 
tion conditions in the whole field of 
transportation. In Mr. Eastman’s own 
words: 


“The plan outlined visualizes an of- 7 


ficer of the Federal Government whose 


duty it shall be to concentrate upon the | 
broader transportation problems free | 


from preoccupation with hearings, argu- 


ments, and study of specific complaints, | 
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and who without in any way adminis- | 


tering the industry, can lend aid and 


assistance to it. . . . the success of this | 
plan will depend, not only upon the | 
Coordinator but, to a very considerable § 
extent, upon the private managements.” 7 
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FIG.-1 





FIG.-—2 


Fig. 1—Trucks of 1¥4-ton capacity with 

single tires in rear may usually be con- 

verted into dual rears by the application 
of another wheel 


Fig. 2 and Fig. 3—Show 1%4-ton trucks 
equipped with dual rear tires having 71,- 
in, and 9-in. center-to-center dual spacing. 
See the Changeover Guide on page 32 for 


various tire sizes that may be carried on 


these rim and wheel combinations 


OR certain classes of work the 
one and one-half ton truck has 
always been very popular. With 
the coming of adverse legislation in 
many states, trucks in this classifica- 
tion have been stepped up in perform- 
ance and their field of service broad- 
ened until at the present time in the 
United States there are more trucks in 
the 144-ton classification in operation 
than all others combined. 
Since most of the 
classification are 
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volume 


trucks 
made on a 
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This load and service diagram shows that a carrying tire will give 100 per cent of 
normal service if its rated capacity is not exceeded. However, if overloaded 20 per cent 


it will give only 70 per cent normal service, etc. 


Operating conditions, of course, 


affect the total mileage obtained 


A Practical Guide for 
Tire Combinations 
on 1'2-Ton Trucks 





Applying the art of changeover to cover 


a payload range from 1100 to 7900 pounds 


production basis, a large degree of 
standardization is necessary in their 
manufacture. When the trucks are ac- 
tually put into service, however, they 
may be used for hauling anything from 
light packages in merchandise delivery 
service to long distance heavy freight 
hauling. When it comes to the tire 
equipment, the size and type of tire 
which might be adequate or desirable 
for one type of service would be en- 
tirely unsuited for another. In the ma- 
jority of cases the decision as to the 
size and type of tire to be used lies 
largely in the hands of the truck dealer 
and the user. 

As the classification indicates, these 
trucks are designed and intended to 
carry 11% tons of payload. Under actual 
operating conditions, however, they are 
often called upon to carry much more 
than this amount. Since the tires must 
withstand all of the hazards of unusual 
operating conditions when the truck is 
called upon to carry a greater load than 
that for which it is designed, as well 
as to withstand other unusual operating 
conditions, the tires are often the first 
part of the truck to fail as a result of 
these conditions. 


Many operators of 14-ton trucks 
have the erroneous opinion that it is 
good economy to purchase the truck 
on standard equipment so far as tires 
are concerned, and then if trouble de- 
velops to change over to whatever size 
is required to carry the load. For ex- 
ample, a certain operator purchased a 
truck equipped with 6.00-20 tires on 
front wheelS and 6.00-20 dual tires on 
the rear wheels. The load which he 
was carrying was greater than the 
rated capacity of the truck and the 
tires were overloaded to the extent that 
after 17,500 miles, he had used five 
tires in addition to the original set and 
all of the tires on the truck at that 
time were worn out. Three of the origi- 
nal tires had been adjusted at $5.00 
each or a total expenditure of $15.00. 
Two other tires had been purchased at 
$15.70 each or a total of $31.40. Five 
tubes were required for these tires at a 
total cost of $16.50. Thus the total 
expenditure for tires over and above the 
original set in the first 17,500 miles 
amounted to $62.90. 

Analysis of the operating conditions 
revealed the fact that 32 x 6 truck type 
pneumatic tires would have been ade- 
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quate to carry the load, and could have 
been purchased as original equipment 
at an additional cost of $25.00. If these 
tires had been purchased with the 
truck, the saving over the first 17,500 
miles would have been $37.90. 

Another interesting fact was brought 
out in that the eleven tires required for 
17,500 truck miles delivered an aver- 
age of 9,545 tire miles each. Because 
of the overloaded condition of the tires, 
it was discovered that they had deliv- 
ered only approximately 52% of the 
service to have been expected from a 
tire of adequate capacity. 

It is obviously poor economy to re- 
place tires on a 114-ton truck which 
have failed as the result of overload 
and other abusive conditions with new 
tires of the same size and type when a 
simple check brings out the fact that 
the present tires are overloaded. A 
great many operators would be glad to 
change over to the proper size and type 
of tire if this could be readily deter- 
mined. As a guide for choosing the 
proper tire and rim combination, The 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. developed 
the accompanying table which immedi- 
ately shows the proper size of tire to 
be used in carrying a given payload. 

The more popular 114-ton trucks are 
made in two wheel base lengths. The 
figures given for both the 131 in. and 
157 in. wheel base trucks represent 
average figures. There are various body 
types available for these trucks which 
carry different weights and thus allow 
for varying payloads. For the purpose 
of this table only average figures have 
been used. In using the table, if an 
extremely heavy body is used, the pay- 
load as shown should be reduced some- 
what. On the other hand, if a very light 
body-is found, the allowable payload 
can be increased somewhat. 

It is impossible to compute all of the 
losses which result from tire abuse, 
but it is known that approximately 85 
per cent of all tires presented to the 
manufacturer for adjustment fail as 
a result of either overload or under- 
inflation. 

It is a known fact that tires which 


Change-over Guide 
for 11/.-Ton Trucks 


Dual 
Spacing 


Inches 


131-Inch Wheel Base 


6.50-20 S 20x5 
7.00-20 S 20x6 


20x5 Standard rims are sometimes 
used but not recommended. 


32x6TTS 20x5 
32x6 S 20x6 
8.25-18 S 18x7 
32x7 S_ 18x7 
6.00-20 D 20x5D 
9.00-18 S 18x7 
30x5TTD 20x5D 
20x5 D+ 
20x5 D 
20x6 Dix 
20x5 D 
20x6 Dix 
20x6 Dix 


Payload Tire Rim 
Pounds Size* Size 


1200 
1700 


1800 


34x7TTD 


157-Inch Wheel Base 


32x6TTS 20x5 
32x6 S 20x6 
8.25-18 S 18x7 
32x7 S_ 18x7 
6.00-20D 20x5D 
9.00-18 S 18x7 
30x5TTD 20x5D 
6.50-20 D 20x5 Dt 
30x5 D 20x5D 
7.00-20 D 
32x6TTD 
6000 32x6 D 
7200 34x7TTD 


* S—Singles 
D—Duals 

+ Use Budd No. 23597-S, Ford, Dodge; 
Motor Wheel No. 07467 Ford, Dodge; 
No. 07234 Chevrolet. Or 334” disk 


wheel with spacer. 
Use Budd No. 31378, Ford; No. 
31379, Chevrolet; No. 31378, Dodge. 
x This combination is not supplied as 
optional equipment by some manu- 
facturers. 


1600 
1800 
2300 
2800 
3000 
3500 
3800 
4000 
4800 
5000 


20x6 Dix 


are habitually overloaded do not deliver 
as high mileage as those carrying their 
rated load, and it is further known that 


the amount of service to be expected 
from a tire that is overloaded decreases 
at a much more rapid rate than the 
increase in load. The relation between 
the load*carried and the amount of 
service to be expected is graphically 
illustrated in the load and _ service 
diagram. 

The statement is often made if the 
manufacturers of 114-ton trucks would 
apply the proper size tire as original 
equipment, a great deal of unnecessary 
tire trouble would be avoided. This 
statement is not strictly true, however, 
owing to the fact that most manufac- 7 
turers of trucks in this classification | 
offer a wide range of tire sizes and com- 
binations as optional equipment. The 
wide assortment of tire options allows 
for practically any load which might 
normally be expected to be safely car- 
ried on a 114-ton truck. 

The operator must expect losses in 
tire performance from habitual over- 
loading. A slight increase in the initial | 
cost of the truck as a result of the 7 
specification of the proper size and type | 
of tire brings surprisingly big returns 
in the increase in tire mileage and 
resultant lowering of the cost per miles | 
of operation. 

Even after the truck is in opration, 
the cost of a change-over to the proper 
tire equipment is surprisingly low. For © 
example, in the accompanying change- 
over guide, a great many of the tire 
combinations can be installed without 
the necessity for securing new rims and § 
wheels. It sometimes happens that the 7 
greatest obstacle from the operator’s | 
point of view is the cost of new wheels 
necessary to make the change-over to | 
the proper size of tire. At the present 7 
time it is possible to change from 5 in. 7 
to 6 in. rims on 1%%-ton trucks for ~ 
approximately $30 per truck. This in- © 
cludes the cost of the necessary wheels | 
and rims. The extra charge for the | 
larger tire size being in addition. 3 

As a general rule the proper size of © 
tire reduces the tire cost per mile of © 
operation to a point where it is no 7 
longer a source of concern to the ordi- | 
nary operator. : 





James W. Cottrell 


AMES W. COTTRELL, for many 


years technical editor of CommMer- 


c1aL Car JournAL, died of a heart attack 
in Richmond, Va., on Feb. 15. He was 
45 years old. The end came suddenly 
while he was returning north from 
Greensboro, N. C., where he had been 
convalescing for several weeks follow- 
ing a period of illness in the early part 
of the winter. 

Mr. Cottrell was widely known and 
highly esteemed for his genial manner 
and technical knowledge throughout 
the automotive industry, particularly 
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James W. Cottrell 


among truck manufacturers and fleet © 
operators. 

He was active in the affairs of the 
Philadelphia section of the Society of ~ 
Automotive Engineers and of the Phila- — 
delphia Automotive Service Association, — 
as well as having been a member for ~ 
several years of the National Transpor- © 
tation and Maintenance Activity Com- ~ 
mittee of the S.A.E. Shortly before his 
last illness he had been chosen to handle ~ 
publicity for the Commercial Vehicle ~ 
Operators of New York. a 

Mr. Cottrell also was prominent in © 
the American Legion in New Jersey and ¥ 
in civic affairs in his home town of © 
Hammonton, N. J. 
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Use the Welding Torch to 
Fill Special Needs 





By BILLiEe£ BuRGAN, FLEET SUPERINTENDENT 


@ Channel Iron Bumper 


ENDING the ends is accom- 
plished easily by using a large 
tip and heating lines on the lips. 

Use six-second intervals—one lip, then 
the other until a good yellow red—rest 
the torch—swing the upper end a few 
degrees as pictured in Fig. 1. Do the 
succeeding lines in like manner. The 
desired curve attained, invert the stock 
and repeat the process, remembering 
your seconds, your heat color, and your 
degrees of pull to make both ends the 
same. Next round the lip corners with 
the cutting torch and dress. The fin- 


ished bumper on the truck is shown in 
Fig. 2. 


@ Oil Service Carrier 


This neat, sturdy arrangement is 
constructed of four main members— 
angle iron 2 in. x 2 in. x 4 in. welded 
together at the corners—2 in. inside 
and out—top and bottom—cross pieces 
under the barrels welded to the lips—- 
cross rod at one end in 6-in. wheels and 
cross channels at the other end on 6-in. 
casters support the weight for rolling. 
Eye bolts at either side support meas- 
uring can trays and arms. A main tray 
of 14-gage galvanized sheet metal rests 
on the axle rod and cross channels. It 
contains measures, gage stick, funnels 
and extra oil tins. 

Try and price one under $60 and 


then make it to fit your own case for 
around $20. One of our best lessons. 


® Long Bolts 


Cut the head off one bolt and the 
foot off another bolt at a point where a 
head and a foot welded together will 
make the exact length bolt needed to 
tie two boards together edgewise or 


for strengthening a cracked board. See 
Fig. 4. 


@ Steering Wheel Puller 


Steering column jobs are less frequent 
than many others, enough so that some 
agencies fail to provide for this service 
with a satisfactory puller. When we 
encountered this weakness I decided to 
make one. Then the thought occurred 
to me that we have a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of many cars and various 
types and sizes of steering wheels on 
them; so why not make it usable for 
any of them? We measured columns 
and wheels, considered the strain, and 
then designed and made the puller. See 
sketches below (Fig. 5), for detailed 
design and measurements. 

This steering wheel puller fits Auto- 
car, Willys, Federal and possibly some 
other trucks. It pulls three of four- 
spoke wheels. The head is secured to 
the base with four cap-screws. The 
base fits the column under the wheel 
hub. The adaptor is used on the base 
for small columns. 
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ECONCILING the loading de- 
mands of operators with the 
weight and size restrictions of 

many of the states, two new heavy-duty 
truck models have been added to the 
Mack line. Appropriately designated 
Traffic Type, they are of the cab-over- 
engine form and correspond in capac- 
ity to two older models of conventional 
layout. Due to the condensed forward 
construction, each saves 3 ft. in length 
over its companion model and, of 
course, affords one-third front and two- 
thirds rear distribution of gross weight. 

Because the conventional models to 
which they correspond already afford 
30 per cent front and 70 per cent rear 
distribution, the contrast in gross 
weight capacity within particular axle 
weight limitations is not startling, be- 
ing but 5 per cent more for the Traffic 
Type models. Yet, on the same maxi- 
mum authorized tires, the CH, rated 
at 3 to'5 tons, can carry 1100 lb. more 
than its conventional companion, the 
Model BM;; the CJ, rated at 314 to 6 
tons, 1200 lb. more than its mate, the 
BX. In addition, the Traffic Type mod- 
els, by reason of their shorter wheel- 
bases for given body lengths, gain 
maneuverabil’ty by reduction of turn- 
ing radius by 5 ft. 

The cabs of these two models retain 
all of the salient features of the coupe 
cabs manufactured by Mack for other 
models. Driver comfort is the chief 
consideration. Seats and back cushions 
have deep springs with first-grade white 
curled-hair padding, and are covered 
with genuine leather. Back cushions 
are of the high-back inclined type, 
formed on correct posture lines. The 
windshield is divided vertically in the 
center, thus allowing either section to 
be opened or closed independently of 
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Three-quarter view of Mack CJ Traffic Type model, showing compactness of cab and 
the clear vision afforded driver through utilization of wide two-piece windshield 








the other. First-grade 14-in. plate glass 
is set in rubber in a steel frame which 
is hinged at the top and inclined at 
an angle to prevent glare. On each side 
of the windshield are two small quarter 
windows set at such an angle that clear 
driver vision in all directions is assured, 
thus eliminating .thick corner posts 
which would constitute blind spots. 

In addition to the ventilating wind- 
shields and the drop-windows in the 
doors, the cowl is equipped with four 
large door-type ventilators, two at each 
side. These ventilators are operated 
by means of toggle latches and serve 
to draw off the warm air from around 
the floor of the cab. Entrance to the 
cab is gained by steps at the rear of 
the front fender. Among the items of 
the cab equipment are a dome light, 
two coat hooks, a metal pocket for the 
driver’s papers and an electric ventilat- 
ing fan. 

Located between the seats and floor- 
boards, the engine is covered by a hous- 
ing of sheet steel heavily insulated on 
the inside, and seating in a felt-filled 
channel, being thus heat-tight, acousti- 
cally dead and gas-proof. This in- 
closure is in two parts, the main hous- 
ing being hinged at the upper rear end, 
while the smaller housing is fitted in 
the cowl. Toggle hood latches hold the 
complete housing tight. The main hous- 
ing may be raised by removing the seat 
and back cushions of the middle seat, 
by which access may be had to the 
spark plugs, distributor, generator, oil 
filter and valve tappets. The two side 
seats fold up out of the way and the 
floorboards lift out, affording access to 
the balance of the engine. There is a 
small trapdoor in the left floorboard 
with a ring latch which affords access 
to the oil filler and level bayonet. 
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The CJ from the rear. The grill back of 
cab allows escape of air from radiator 


The entire powerplant may be re- pore 
moved through the front after removing at its 
the radiator. seat 1 

Removed from the engine proper is valves 
an accessory drive unit at the front, insert: 
housed beneath a deep cowl which camsh 


joins the windshield to the radiator, ond 


accessibility to which is gained by the , 


gears 
removal of the smaller part of the en- cameh 
gine housing. This unit is driven by a the fe 
short shaft from the front of the crank- nener: 


shaft to the starting crank pilot and hele 
off the 


provides two pulleys, one for the fan 
belt and one for the separate generator 
belt. The rear end of the engine in- 
closure terminates in a grill, low down 
on the back of the cab, through which a 
part of the radiator air escapes. 

As with all other Mack chassis, the 
engines of these two models develop 
their power at reasonable engine 
speeds. Thus the 4 x 514-in. power- 
plant of the CH produces 97 hp. at 
the governed speed of 2300 r.p.m.; 
while that of the CJ, 444 x 5% in. pre- 
duces 107 hp. at the same governed 
speed. Both engines are similar in de- | 
sign and are of the L-head type with 
block-cast cylinders of heat-treated — 
chrome-nickel alloy semi-steel with a 
one-piece detachable head of the same © 
material. The crankcase is a deep- | 
section heat-treated aluminum alloy 
casting with a shallow pressed steel 
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This 1912 old-timer is taken out of Mack’s 
album of past experience 


counterbalanced crankshaft, which also 
carries a Lanchester vibration damper 
at its front end. Valves are of the flat- 
seat type, the chrome-silicon exhaust 
valves seating on Mack alloy valve seat 
inserts. Running on four bearings, the 
camshaft is driven by case-hardened 
and generator-ground helical timing 
gears cut from drop-forgings. The 
camshaft drives the vertical distributor, 
the fuel pump and the oil pump. The 
generator is driven by a separate V- 
belt, while the water pump is driven 
off the timing gears. Lubrication is of 




























The interior of the cab viewed here from the left hand side 
reveals the extra-wide seats and accessibility of controls 
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CH and CJ, rated at 3-5 and 
314-6 tons, save 5 ft. turn- 
ing radius, 3 ft. in length 
and boost allowable weight by 
more than half ton over con- 
ventional companion models. 


the full-pressure type to main, connect- 
ing rod and camshaft bearings and 
through rifle-drilled passages in the 
I-beam connecting rods to the wrist- 
pins. 

Chassis wiring is in metallic conduit 
throughout, the main fuses and voltage 
regulator being housed in a metal box, 
conveniently placed. 

Water from the radiator is delivered 
to a distribution header formed on the 
inside of the large water-jacket cover 
which directs the incoming cool water 
toward the valve seats. At the outlet 
is an ether-bellows type thermostat 
working on the cold-circulation princi- 
ple, by which, when the cylinder water 





falls below 135 deg. the outlet trom the 
cylinders is completely shut off and 
the water from the pump is directed 
through a by-pass back into the radi- 
ator, thus maintaining active circula- 
tion of cold water in the radiator and 
providing the most rapid warming of 
the cylinders. Above 160 deg., the 
thermostat opens the outlet from the 
cylinders and closes the by-pass, so 
that all water flows through the jackets. 
Vaporization of the intake gas from 
the Stromberg up-draft carburetor is 
maintained uniformly by a large ex- 
haust jacket about the main branch of 
the intake manifold. The flow of exhaust 
gas through this jacket is controlled 
automatically by a thermostat, so that 
at minimum throttle, maximum heat is 
imparted to the intake, while at -,ide 
open throttle, it is shut off entirely. 
Single ignition by battery-distributor 
system is employed with a semi-auto- 
matic advance. Intake air is filtered 


through a large screen-type air filter. 
Other engine equipment includes a 
combination fuel pump and gasoline 
filter, and a large W.G.B. oil filter. 
(TURN TO PAGE 60, PLEASE) 


This view illustrates ready accessibility of engine by simply 
removing right floor board and raising the engine enclosure 
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Right side view of powerplant used 
in the new 11%-ton model 





Side view of new Federal 114-ton 
chassis priced at $645 


Front view of Federal 114-ton chassis, showing char- 
acteristic Federal front end 


Federal Enters Low-Price Class 


With 112-ton Model at $645 





EDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 

announces its entry into the low- 

est price truck field in its history 
with the introduction of a new 114-ton, 
six-cylinder chassis (Model 15 X) list- 
ing at $645. With dual rear tires the 
chassis has a maximum gross rating 
of 10,000 lb. 

An analysis of specifications reveals 
that the new model carries the identical 
chassis units apparently as the Model 
15, 114-ton chassis, which is continued. 
Furthermore, none of the major impor- 
tant accessories, such as oil cleaner, air 
cleaner, etc., are left off. 

In appearance it differs from other 
Federal models mainly in that the radi- 
ator shell and bumpers, etc., are paint- 
ed instead of chrome plated. The char- 
acteristic Federal, Vee-shaped, sloping 
grille is found on this model also. 
Hoods carry conventional-type vertical 
louvres, another distinguishing mark. 

The new chassis is offered in a wide 
range of body capacities, with wheel- 
bases of 137, 153, 162 and 174 in.. 
carrying respectively 8, 9, 10 and 12-ft. 
bodies. Standard tires are 6.00/20 in.. 
six-ply fronts and single pneumatic 32 
x 6, eight-ply rears. Duals are optional 
at extra cost. Cast steel wheels with 
demountable rims are used, and chassis 
weight is 3500 Ib. 

The powerplant is the Hercules JXA 
six, developing 62 hp., governed speed 
being 2600 r.p.m. A maximum torque 
of 149 ft.-lb. is developed at around 
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Offered in four wheelbases, 
the job is powered with the 
Hercules JXA with many en- 
gine features. Price is the 


lowest in Federal history. 





The new instrument panel has indirect 
lighting 


the 1000 r.p.m. mark. Engine features 
include pressure lubrication to main 
and connecting rod bearings, down- 
draft carburetor, oil filter, air cleaner. 
fuel filter, alloy valve seat inserts, cast- 
iron pistons with four rings, and full 
rubber mounting. 

Particular attention is given to pre- 
vention of vapor lock. Fuel lines are 
carried outside the frame and fuel 
pumps are shielded from engine heat. 
Generator and starter motors are also 
shielded for protection. 

Chassis units include a 10-in. Borg & 


Beck clutch, Warner four-speed truck 
transmission with provision for power 
take-off, roller bearing universal joints 
to which is added a self-aligning center 
bearing mounted in rubber on the three 
longer wheelbases, and a full-floating 
Clark axle with standard reduction ra- 
tio of 634 to 1. Optional ratios of 
5 2/3 and 6 6/7 to 1 are available. 

Brakes are four-wheel hydraulics 
with cast-alloy drums. Frames are of 
excess capacity depth, being 81% in. 
deep at the side rails where maximum 
stresses occur. All brackets and cross- 
members are hot-riveted. 

All spring eyes are rubber bushed, 
eliminating lubrication. Auxiliary rear 
springs are available, although the 
main rear springs are designed to take 
the normal loaded weight of the ve- 
hicle. 

The 21-gal. tank is under the driver’s 
seat. Radiator cores are fin and flat 
tube types. Rubber mountings for such 
parts as muffler and exhaust system 
are insulated from the chassis with 
rubber. 

A neat single panel compact instru- 
ment assembly has been worked out 
for the new 114-ton. It carries a large 
face speedometer of the dial type, am- 
meter, pressure gage, and engine tem- 
perature and gasoline level gages. 

Characteristic of all Federal models, 
even the low priced 114-ton model car- 
ries a cigar lighter as standard equip- 
ment. 
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Fleet Gas Discounts Cut 


A new standard contract establishing dis- 
counts to commercial consumers of gaso- 
line has been made effective by Oil Code 
Administrator Ickes. On gasoline of 60 
octane rating or above, the new contract 
permits a discount of one cent per gallon 
from tank wagon price on purchases from 
three to ten thousand gallons per month; 
on purchases of over ten thousand gallons 
per month a discount of two cents per 
gallon from tank wagon. On gasoline of 
less than 60 octane rating, the foregoing 
discounts are halved. 

In determining eligibility for discounts, 
purchases of fuels of more and less than 
60 octane rating are considered separately. 
Discounts apply only on single deliveries 
of 100 gallons or more made from tank 
wagon or bulk storage. 

Commercial contracts made since Aug. 
19, 1933, have been declared null and 
void. 

According to American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., the discounts are consider- 
ably lower than those heretofore given. 


Ford Breaks Policy 


The Cleveland Packard Co. has taken 
on the Ford franchise, and in the future 
will operate as a joint dealership handling 
both Ford and Packard cars. This is be- 
lieved to be the first appointment of its 
kind which the Ford company has made, 
as for many years it has adhered to a 
policy of exclusive representation. 

The move has revived reports that Mack 
and Ford would enter into a merchandising 
agreement on trucks. 


Autocar Sells Studebakers 


Robert P. Page, Jr., president of the 
Autocar Co., announces that Autocar 
branches in Philadelphia, Baltimore. 
Washington, Richmond, St. Louis, Camden 
and Atlantic City will sell and service Stu- 
debaker trucks in addition to Autocars. In 
all other territories the two organizations 
will operate independently, except that Au- 
tocar will handle the sale of Studebaker 
trucks to certain national accounts having 
headquarters in New York City. Stude- 
baker and Autocar executives emphasized 
that this is a sales and service policy 
only, the Autocar branches in these seven 
cities acting as Studebaker truck  dis- 
tributors. 


Reo Shipments Triple 


Ray DeVlieg, works manager of the Reo 
Motor Car Co., has announced that truck 
shipments for the month of February were 
more than three times those of February, 
1933, and for the year to date are 138 


per cent over the corresponding period of 
1933. 
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Los Angeles Invites A.T.A. 


The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
and a number of truck associations of 
Southern California have invited the Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, Inc., to meet 
in convention in Los Angeles in 1935. The 
Chamber of Commerce, through Mr. Harry 
H. Cremens, president of the California 
Van & Storage Assn., has pledged all pos- 
sible support and cooperation. 


Uniform Traffic Signal Code 


Uniform traffic signs and signals through- 
out the country are to be furthered through 
adoption of a standard code of traffic con- 
trol devices being worked out jointly by 
the American Association of State High- 
way Officials and the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety... 


1933 Gas Consumption Off 


Gasoline consumption in 1933 was less 
than one-half per cent under 1932, accord- 
ing to final figures issued by the American 
Petroleum Institute. Consumption in 1933 
totaled 15,433,871,C00 gallons against 15.- 
500,366,000 in the preceding year. 


New Domark Engine 


The Doman-Marks Engine Co., Amesbury, 
Mass., maker of direct air-cooled engines, 
has added to its line a new model, known 
as 6A-400, having a 4%-in. bore and 5-in. 
stroke. It develops 111 hp. at 2600 r.p.m. 


Mack Cuts Losses 


Mack Trucks, Inc., and subsidiary com- 
panies report combined net profit for 1933 
of $171,237 before providing for deprecia- 
tion of $619,145.64 and a reserve of $500.- 
000, resulting in a total loss of $947,908.64. 
In 1932 the total loss was $1,479,598.37 
after providing for depreciation of $617,- 
225.79. 


IHC Raises Wages 


International Harvester Co. has raised 
wages 614 per cent and the pay scale is now 
at about 97 per cent of the 1929 level. 
The number of workers affected totals 
about 23,000. 


Job Wanted 


Louis T. Kirzinger (30), 559 Barbee Way No. 
Louisville, Ky. For past four years was employed 
as manager with a contract hauler operating a fleet 
of 100 pieces of equipment. Dealt directly with pur- 
Available at once. 


chasing, maintenance and safety. 
Will go anywhere, 








International Betters 1932 


International Harvester Company sus- 
tained a net loss of $1,886,000 in 1933 as 
compared with loss of $7,582,000 in 1932. 


Autocar Shows Improvement 


Autocar Company for 1933 reports a 
loss, after charges, of $317,219 against a 
loss of $1,077,641 in 1932. 


Storage Battery Ups Profit 


The Electric Storage Battery Co. reports 
for 1933 net income of $2,022,206 or $2.22 a 
share on capital stock, against $1,259,859 
or $1.39 per share in 1932. 


Wilson Heads Willys 


David R. Wilson has been named presi- 
dent of Willys-Overland, Inc. He is well 
known in the industry as president of the 
Wilson Foundry & Machine Co. of Pontiac. 


Bunn With Reo 


George M. Bunn has been appointed 
manager of the commercial division of Reo 
Sales Corp. wholesale factory branch in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Bunn has many years 
of truck, trailer and equipment selling 
experience back of him. 


Pedrick Representatives 


Sam Fikani has been made Western di- 
vision manager of Wilkening Mfg. Co.. 
maker of Pedrick piston rings. The divi- 
sion comprises the Pacific Coast and 
Mountain States. H. O. Wright, Bob Grif- 
fin, Al Cowan and W. F. Terry have been 


made territorial managers. 


Johnson Parts Manager 


L. W. Johnson, formerly assistant to the 
general auditor, Chevrolet Motor Co., has 
been named manager of parts distribution 
with Chevrolet at Flint. He succeeds Ly- 
man H. Parr, retired. 


Gosnell Sales Manager 


Herbert M. Gosnell has been named sales 
manager of Defiance Spark Plugs, Inc. 


John W. Bolger 


John W. Bolger, vice-president of the 
Allbestos Corp. of Philadelphia, died on 
March 4, as the result of a stroke. lle 
was a pioneer in the asbestos fabric in- 
dustry. 


Jack Gray 

Jack Gray, director of equipment sales 
for AC Spark Plug Co., died in Detroit 
from a heart attack on Feb. 21, after an 
illness of about three months. 
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CHEVROLET TRUCK SALES 


for January nearly double those of a year ago 





_THE C.P. MARSH Co. 











Revolutionary new models start dealers off 


to another 


@ January, 1934, proved, in a_ spectacular 
fashion, the value of the Chevrolet double fran- 
chise. Truck buyers found the 1934 Chevrolet 
trucks—with bigger, handsomer bodies, heavier 
construction, and the Blue-Flame engine—so 
much to their liking that Chevrolet truck sales 
soared nearly 90 per cent above those of 


January, 1933. 


This record month, the biggest January in point 
of truck sales ever enjoyed by Chevrolet, backs up 
a conviction that Chevrolet dealers have always 
had. Year after year Chevrolet can be depended 
on to foresee and meet the needs of the buying 


record year 


public to a greater degree than other automo- 
tive manufacturers. As a result, Chevrolet truck 
sales, alone, have long totaled more than the 
passenger car sales of most automobile builders, 
providing a backlog that no other franchise 
gives. And that’s only half the story, for the 
Chevrolet franchise also includes the passenger 
car that set a record for first-month orders— 


the 1934 Chevrolet. 


Altogether, it looks as though Chevrolet dealers 
are entirely justified in their belief that 1934 
will bring new records in sales and profits. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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The Commercial Car Journal’s Truck Specifications Table is brought up 
to date in each issue from data supplied monthly by truck manufacturers 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


GENERAL 


Chassis Price—Chassis price quoted 
applies to the standard wheelbase and 
specifications listed. All prices are 


F.O.B. factory 

***—List peice not yet established. 
Ready next issue. 

Tonnage Rating—Where a spread of 
ratings is given the maximum ratings 
are for ideal operating conditions and 
the minimum for extremely difficult 
conditions; the ranges between are for 
varying operating conditions. 


Gross Vehicle Weight—Is chassis 
weight, plus body an i cab, plus payload. 
Gross vehicle weight given for a model 
is on maximum recommended 
tire size and not on tires listed as 
standard equipment. 


Chassis Weight Stripped—Includes 
pas. oil and water and all things included 
n chassis price. Does not include the 
weight of cab. 


Maximum Brake H. P. at Given 
R.P.M.—Is actual dynamometer read- 
ing without accessories. 


Tractors—Unless given the designation 
N w«neaning not available as tractor), 
all standard models may be assumed to 
be available as tract rs. 
(A) All Torque and Brake Horse- 
power values listed are based on engine 
outputs with all Standard Equipment 
Accessories running and are the same 
values obtaining with the truck on the 
road in actual operation, 
(N) Not available as tractor. 
(T) This designation accompanying a 
model number indicates vehicle is spe- 
cifically designed for tractor use only. 
c. 0. e.—Cab-over-engine design. 
(3) Corbitt—Larger engines and cor- 
responding auxiliary units provided on 
all models at extra cost. 
(4) Day Elder—Model 75—1% ton— 
same specifications except price—$945 
and larger tire size—B6.00/20 front and 
DB6.00/20 rear. 
(5) Dodge—F-61 available as special 
tractor truck with 146-inch wheelbase 
with model designation of F-60, at 
$2645. K-61 available as special tractor 
truck with 146-inch wheelbase with 
model designation of K-60, at ***. 
(5a) Dodge—Model H20, %- 1 ton, gross 
vehicle weight 6,000 Ib.. price $: 5021 has 
same specifications as H30 except tircs 
which are 7.50/17 and lighter rear 
springs. 


(6) General Motors—Models T-18 to 
T-61 inclusive are also available for 
export only as coach che3sis. Double 
reduction axles optional in Models T-43, 
T-43T, T-51, T-61, T-83 and T-95 at 
extra cost. ‘Trailing type axies avail- 
able on Model T-95 at price deduction. 
Optional size engines available on 
Models T-85, T-85H, T-95, T-110, and 
T-130 at varying cost. 
Gramm—Larger engines and _ corre- 
sponding auxiliary units provided on all 
models at extra cost when type of ser- 
vice demands. Wheelbases and body 
mounting dimensions may change to 
suit special requirements. Double re- 
duction axles available on all models 
except AX and BX. 
Gross weight indicated for each model 
in the table is the straight rating. 
Series CXH is supplied with Hercules 
JXB engine in Model CXHB and Her- 
cules JXC in Model CXHC. 
(7) Grass Premier—Eight cylinder en- 
gines available on following models: 835 
with Lye. GU at $1515 list; 865 with 
Lyc. HF at $4230; 875 with Lyc. AE 
at $5400. 
(8) International Harvester—A-l, 
% ton, same as A-2 except less spring 
leaves and smaller tires. 
(9) Le Moon—Modeb 600 available 
with Lye. AEC at same cost. Models 
701 and 801 available with Waukesha 
6SRL at same cost. 
(10) Sterline—Rocker arm used in 
place of springs 
(*) Sterling—These models also avail- 
able equipped with Cummins Model H 
lesel engine. 
tReo—Model 1D is the longer wheelbase 
edition of Model 1B. The frame dimen- 
sion is7x2%xy. It is furnished at ex- 
tra cost, 
ttReo—2J,2K same as 2H except 166 
in wheelbase and price of $1695 
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ttReo—3J same as 3H except wheel- 
base of 170 in. and price of $2085; 3K 
same as 3H except 185 in. wheelbase 
and price of $2155. 3M same as 3H cx- 
cept 205 in. wheelbase. 


(11) Studebaker-S-2 in 141 in. and 165 
in. wheelbases has 6#4 in. frame depth. 
(12) White—Each model shown is fur- 
nished with different specifications for 
differeat tonnage ratings. 

*—Factory governed speed 2400 r.p.m. 
(13) Marmon-Herrington—Available 
with Hercuwes Diesel engine. Price on 
application. 

(14) Ford—Rear axle ratios 5.14 and 
6.6 optional on 1'4-ton trucks. 

(is Mack—Chassis price and weight 
include cab 


MAKES—ALL 


AB —American Bosch 

A LaF—American La France. 

7 pase Lite. 
B— Bendix. 
BB—Borg & Beck. 
BL—Brown-Lipe 
BO—Bendix front, Own rear. 
Blo—Blood. 
Bu or Bud—Buda 
BW—Borg Warner 
BWs—Bendix front, Westinghouse rear. 
Cc or Col—Columbia. 
Car—Carter. 
Ch—Chicago. 
) Py ees oy compression. 
Cl or Cla ark. 
p Roa en 
Co—Covert (transmission). 
Co—Covert (clutch) 
Con—Continental. 
Cot—Cotta Gear. 
Cum—Cummins-Diesel 
Det—Detroit Lubricator. 
DG—Detroit Gear and Machine. 
DR—Delco Remy. 
Eat—Eaton 
Ei—Eisemann 
En—Governor built in engine 
EV—Electro-Vac (gov.) Pierce. 
Fe—Fedders. 
Fu—Fuller. 
Ge—Gemmer. 
Go—G. & O. 


Ha—Handy (governor) 
Ha—Hannum (steering gear). 
HaS—Anmcerican Car & Fdry. 
Her—Hercules. 

Hr—Harrison 

HS—Merchant & Evans (clutch). 





HS—American Car & Fdry. (governor). 


Jac—Saginaw. 

Jo—Jones. 

KP—Handy. 

L—Lockheed. 

Li—Lipe 

Li Leese Neville. 

Lo—Long 

LO—I “ockheed front, Own rear 


LW—Lockheed front, Wisconsin rear. 


Lyc—., ycoming. 
Mc—McCord. 
Ma—Marvel. 
ME—Merchant & Evans. 
M M—Mechanics Mach. 
Mo—Modine (radiator). 
Mo—Monarch (governor). 
My—Mallory. 


NE—North East. 
No—Not supplied. 
ns—No Standard. 

O or Ow—Own. 

Op or Opt—Optional. 
Pe—Pierce (governor). 
Pe—Perfex (radiator), 
PS—Peters & Snead. 
RB—Robt. Bosch. 
Ro—Rockford. 
Ros—Ross. 
Sc—Scintilla. 
Sch—Wheeler-Schebler. 
Snu—Shuler 
SpB—Spicer ‘and Blood 
Spi—Spicer. 

Ste or St—Sterling. 
Str—Stromberg. 
Til—Tillotson 

T or Tim—Tim 
TWH—Timken Wisconsin Herrington 
WG—Warner Gear. 
bmp! naar me 3 | cree 
Wau—Waukes 

W or Wis Wisconsin 
Ws— Westinghouse. 
Yo—Young. 
Zen—Zenith. 


Location 


2—Two Wheels, rear only. 
2/4—Two-wheel brakes effective on all 
four wheels through driveshaft. 
pag on four rear wheels effec- 
tive on all wheels through driveshaft. 
T/4—Brake on transmission effective on 
all four wheels through driveshaft, 
4—Four Wheels, front and rear 
4r—Four Wheels, rear only. 

pm a front and rear. 
b—Srcgaier ‘shaft. 


Type 
I—Internal. 
X—External. 


Spnaee 


A—A 

b—Hydraulte and mechanical. 
H—Hydraulic. 
M—Mechanical. 

V—Vacuum. 


BRAKES—HAND 


Location 


C—Center of double propeller shaft 
2—Rear wheels. 

4—Four wheels. 

R—Worm or bevel gearshaft 
T—Transmission. 

F—Driveshaft. 


Type 
D—Tru-Stop disk. 
1—Internal. 
X—External. 


BRAKE DRUMS 


Material 


a—Cast alloy iron. 
A—American Car Fdry. 
C—Centrifuse 
D—Dayton. 
E—Ermalite. 
G—Gunite 
H—Hunt ‘Spiller. 
c—Cast iron 
Pressed steel 

—Pressed steel. 
s—Cast steel. 
(Where a combination of any of the 
above is used, the first reference mark 
applies to the front and the second to 
the rear drums.) 


CLUTCH 


Type 
D—Multiple disk. 
dp—Double plate. 
O—Plate in oil. 
P—Single plate 


ENGINE 


Valve Arrangement 
Eg valve in head; exhaust valve 


1. 
L—“L” head, valves at side. 
T—Inlet andexhaust on opposite sides. 


Camshaft Drive 


Piston Material 


A—Aluminum alloy. 
B—Semi-steel. 
C—Cast iron 
N—Nicke 


1 iro’ 
$—Aluminam alloy with strut. 


Main Bearings 
r—Rear main bearing. 


Oiling System 


CC—Pressure to main, connecting rod 


and camshaft bearings. 








AND REFERENCE MARKS 


BRAKES—SERVICE 





FP—Pressure to main, connecting rod 
camshaft bearings and piston pins. 
PC—Pressure to mains and connecting 
rod bearings. 

PG—Pump, gravity and splash. 
PS—Pressure with splash. 


FRAME 


Type 

I—“I” Beam 

C—Channel. 

T—Channel tapered front and rear. 
L—Channel reinforced with liner. 
B—Channel reinforced with both liner 
and fishplate. 

P—Channel reinforced with plate. 
TL—Channel tapered front and rear 
reinforced with liner. 

D—Drop Cente 

Tf—Tapered front 

X—x-Braced 


FUEL SYSTEM 


Fuel Feed 


E—Electric pump. 
G—Gravity. 
M—Mechanica) pump. 
P—Pressure. 
VvV—Vacuum. 


REAR AXLE 


Final Drive and Type 
B—Bevel. 
C—Chain. 


D—Dead. 

F—Full-floating 

2—Double Reduction. 

S—Spiral bevel. 

w—Worm 

w/2—Worm or Doyble Reduction 
Optional 

44—Semi-floating. 
%—Three-quarter floating. 


Drive and Torque 
A—Radius Rods and Torque Arm. 
H—Hotchkiss. . oo ngs) 
R—Radius R 

T—Torque oy 

U—Torque Tube 


SPRINGS 


Auxiliary Type 

a above or below main 
spri 

4 — Quarter elliptic. 

C—Coil spring 

N—No. 

O—Optional. 


TIRES 


B—Balloon. 

DB—Dual Balloons 

P—High Pressure Pneumatics. 
DP—Dual High Pressure Pneumatics 
S—Solids. 


DS—Dual Solids 
°—Pneumatics at extra cost 


TRANSMISSION 


Location 
A—Amidships 

J—Unit with | jackshaft. 
U—Unit with engine. 


Auxiliary Location 
No—Not furnished. 
=" speed axle unit optional at extra 


yee = at extra cost. 
A—Amidships. 
R—Rear of amidships main transmission. 
U—Unit with engine. 


WHEELS DRIVEN 


2C—Center pair of rear wheels 
2R—Rear pair of rear wheels. 
4F—Front and center pair of rear wheels. 
4R—Four rear wheels. 

6—Six wheels 
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Side Rail Dimensions 
Line Number 
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FUEL| ELEC- FRONT BODY MOUNT- 
ENGINE DETAILS SYST.|ITRICAL AXLE BRAKES ING DATA SPRINGS 
_— 
MAIN eo | x ey 
ve) . BEARINGS « = = SERVICE e H 
c a vw ~ eo S = ° a 
= 2 M4 e c J e = . < had s 
E ¥ = a e > 4 s = e ul s & c e° 
sjz| |e] S lelgls ele lel Ele] Eleld] 3 [2] 8] leleled dle 
Sicisi so] = Slzlz els |= sisi © fais 8 | $3 Siei;ei<is 
a/slj=|2] ef |Elals] = sizie ei?| & ia] *® = S| sf [sisleisiaié 
“2ielea « wisi « “ ols] ~ a 2 ve . e ° 
Blsisjul} So [Sslel ssl] a@]s)elsic]s] &§ | $1] 3 H w| a5 |< e}s|*|e&@1/% r 
b * [-*} <£ o a}! ° a <£ oo ra a be } ° 
Elalsiy , e|*# ce; 2 ~ J . 3 = ~ r) s ° e = Par z 3 o oe = ry = 
Slelg}e} ga |flels] EE) BIE] E else] 2) 2 1s] = E | sf [E/E) 2] a)a]3] § 5 fF 
Zlojlo] S Sjei2) 52} ole] eta lsl gi] 2 p a = A $s ®@, |£lcl s 7 ej: 4 ry 3 
aloje|z = >lula}] za;alololeo jal Slo S) ais - a ae iaiais i & 0 | 3s a “a |e 
1): 5.3{200|33 .7 L| C] C\7-3 9%|PC Zen |M'‘AL P.BB Ros IH 380 81 61 1% ripe | %x3 1% 
2|428|4.8)}280/45.9 L| G} B/7-3 114%|PC Zen |M!AL .Fu Shu 632-5 Ros IH 620\DG 115 724131% 1% ¥% 4x3 | 
3/369/4.8/234/39 .6 L| G} B|7- 114%|PC Zen |M‘AL BL 61 Cla F318 Ros |L4IH 380/p 81 61 14/41 4 4x3 ly 
4 4.8/234/39 .6} . L| G} B/7- 11L4|PC Zen |M|D D.Fu Shu 610-103 |Ros |W2IM /|326/G 88%) 65 414414174 x2%/48K%x3 [hh 
5/428/4.8]2 oS L} G] B|7-% 114%|PC Zen |M D.Fu Shu 610-103 |Ros |W2IM _ /|405/G 9444| 70% 134 1% x2 %|48 4x3 “4 
6 4.8 45.9/1 L} G| B/7- 11%|PC Zen |M D Fu Shu 632-3 Ros IH 620|\pG 96%] 70% 1/31 14% x24 [54% x3 “4 
7}428/4.8 9 L| G| B/7- 114%|PC Zen |M D.Fu Shu 610-103 |Ros |W2IM 60 110%| 864135 1% x2 %|48 4x3 Le 
8'525/4.8 6 L| G} B/7- 11% Zen D.Fu Shu 633-11 Ros IH 556|p G 64 14 ]41 4% x2 4/544 x3 % 
91525/4.8 6 L} G} B/7- 11% Zen D.Fu Shu 610-103 |Ros|W2IM_ {360 864135 14%x2%|48%x3 % 
0 4.7 3 L| G] C|7-2% |108 Str P.BL Tim 30020H |Ros |L4IH |249/G 56 134 = |37x2! 54x214 |N 
1}282|5.3 a 1.) G}] A|7-2% |1043 Str P.BL Tim 31020 Ros |L4IH 356/G 56 34 137x2 54x2% N 
2}28215.3 * L Al7-2% |103 Str P.BL Tim 31020 Ros |L41H 356/G 56 34 137x2 54x2% 
31339/4. 7/2 4 L Al7-2% |13% Str P.BL Shu 5572 Ros IH 380/G 6934134 13914x2%|54x3 
41339]4.7]2 4 L AJ7-25¢ 113% Str P.BL Shu 5572 Ros |L4IHV {380 69 % 134 24 4 |54x3 
15|428|4.4 9 L Al7- 14 Str P.BL Shu 15582B |Ros IHV |398|G 83 414 54x3 le 
16|/428/4.4 9 L Al7-% 14 Str P.BL Shu 15582 Ros |LAIHV [|398/G 83 134% 54x3 le 
17|428|4.4 9 L Al7- 14 Str P.BL Shu 15582 Ros |L4IHV {398/G 83 41% 54x3 4 
18 4.9 .6 L Al7-3 12% Str P.BL Shu 15592B |Ros |L41HV |546/G 83 416 54x3 le 
19]}529}4.9 3 L A|7-3 12% Str P.BL Shu 15592B |Ros |L4IHV [546/G 83 344 543 le 
20|762|17.|4 .0 H N|7-3% |17% No dp.BL Shu 1633W |Ros|Ws4IA |560/G 90 4 54x3 % 
21/213}5.0 3 L Cl4-2% | 6% Til B-W Own D-50 Own|B4IM 156|P 29 51x1 N 
2 1}4.6 ‘ L C}3-2 6% Zen P.MM Own 104 Ros |B4IM '217|Pa 35 46x2 \% 
14.6 I. C}3-2 6% Zen P.MM Own 101 Ros |B4IM 212 53 46x2% N 
4.6 F L C}3-2 6% Zen P.MM Own 101 Ros |B4IM 212 46x2% N 
4.7 3 3] Aj4-2%% | 7% Zen P.Ro Own 105 Ros |B4IM 287 46x24 % 
4.7 3 Aj4-2% | 7% Zen P.Ro Own 200 Ros |B4IM 302 6x24 le 
4.7 3 3] AJ 4-235 | 7% Zen P.OW Own 200 Ros |B4IM 5) Pa 2% yy 
5.5 -3 Cl4-2% | 6 Til P.Ro Own 108 Ros |B4IM 271|Pa 46x2% ly 
5.4 3 Cj4-2% | 6% Til P.OW Own 108 Ros |B4IM 303/Pa 34 54x3 % 
014.6 .5 Cl7-2% [134 Zen P.OW Own 251 Ros |B4IM 378/Pa 34 54x3 
914.6 .5 Cl7-2% |134 Zen P.OW Own 300 Ros |B4IM 430|Pa 34 56x3 My 
94.6 5 Cl7-2'% |13% Zen P.Ow Own 300 B4IM 430) Pa 34 56x3 % 
2)/4.0 9 Al3-2% 7% Zen P.OW Own 400 BO4IM |710/Pa 34 56x34 4 
3.8): . A}3-3 7% Zen P.OW Own 500 O4IM |794/Pa 34 58x4 4 
t. 5): .6 3] C]7-3% [17% Zen P.Ro Own 503 BO4IMV 729|Pa 34 56x3 N 
14.413 .0 3} C]7-3% [17% Zen P.Ro Own 503 BO4IMV |729/Pa 34 56x3 N 
314.7 5 Al7-2! 101 Zen P.BL Tim 30000H LAIR 249\a~ 31% 52x2% N 
214.7 S . A 7-214 1044 n P.BL Tim 31000H L4IH 5 31% 52x24 N 
8) t. 7]: q 3] Cj7-3 9% Zen P.BL Tim 31000H L4IH 335]a 31% 2x3 
214.7 ® Aj7-2% |10# Zen P.BL Tim 31000H L4IH 5ia 31% 52x2% 
14.4 -4 | Al7-2% [13% Zen P.BL 33000H L41IH 335 31 52x3 ly 
4.7 4 | Al7-2% |108 zen P.BL 310008 L4IH 3 31 52x3 ka 
t.9}3 = 1] Cl7-3 11% Zen P.BL Tim 3 HH L4IHV [394ia 31% 52x3 uy 
4.9}: 5 3] Ci7-3 11% Zen P.BL t 5100H LAIHV /455/a 33% 56x34 lg 
t.9}% 4 Aj4-2% |11% Zen P.BL 5100H L4IHV 5 33% 56x34 ke 
314.8 .6 Alj7-3 14 Zen ? BL 5100H IHV 2 33% 56x3 lg 
4.9 .6 Aj7-3 12% Zen P.BL 6020N Ws2ImV |407 33% 14 56x4 le 
i814.4 17 3 Al4-2% 110% Zen A 36020N Ws2ImvV |407 33% 36x4 le 
4.3 .6 3] C}4-3 10% Zen Tim 36020 Ws2ImV /407 33 3% 56x4 le 
7) t.445 .0 C] Al7-34% jll& Zen Tim 36020N Ws2ImV /407}3 33% 56x4 6 
5.4 .5 G| Cj7-2% }10H Str 3 IH 308 1G 34 52x2% le 
115.4 1.5 G] Cj7-2'% |108 Str 31000H L4IH 3541G 34 52x2 44 4 
$14.6 0 G] Cj7-25% }12# Str 31000H L4IHV [45:/G 34 52x3 le 
C14.2 4 CI] Cj7-2% j13% Str 33020H HV 81G 34 52x3 A 
744.2 mY) Cl] Ci7-2% 13% Str 35020H L4IHV |6761IG 34 52x3 4 
17. 0 BY CI NI5-3% [12 No Tim 35120W IA |[67€/G 34 2x3 4 
17. .0 ij C}N|7-3% [16% No 26450W Ws4IA [84851G 8 52x3 6 
t.7}1 3 11C.] C]4-2% | 84 Zen é H L4IH 287|Da 1% 52UuX2KILN 
5.0 3 L] GC] C]4-2% | 8% Zen L4IH 2711Da 2 ZU x2 1h 
14.9 5 LL} G] C]t+-2% }10 Zen L4IHV [327|/Da 2 24x2 ly 
t.4 .8 LL} C] Ci7-2% |12% Zen < L4IHV [367|Da 2 lg 
t.3 p.2 1] GC] C]7-2% j124]¢ Zen IHV /45§|Da 2 60x3 le 
214.6 ‘ 1}G] Cl7-3 13% zen L4IHV |[465|/Da 2 60x34 [4 
214.6 % 1} G] C}7-3 13% Zen Tim 3 s4IA Da 4 rp! N 
814.4 -3 I] C] Aj7-2% |10% Str 1 L4IH 27Ef: 34 49u%x2k6IN 
£14.4 -3 L] C] A]7-23% |10%5 Str 30000. L4IH 27Eic 34 x2 4 le 
£1t.4 3 L}] G] Aj7-2% |10¥% Str 3 10001 L4IH 293] c + x34 Le 
ALL. 6 iy L] G}] C]7-25 12% Str 3000 L41H 345]c 4 el4 
1.4 .& L} G] C]7-2% |12% Str 3000 IHV [385ic 34 3x. le 
244. 57 .9 L} G]} Al7-3 13% Str 5000 LAIHV [38£]c 34 53x3 le 
214.5 9 L} G] Al7-3 13% Str 35000H LAIHV [i8Lic + 53x3 “4 
1.9 4 L] G] Cj7-2% lout Str oI BL L4IH 302)P 3% 5234 x2%]D 
O1L.7 5 L}] G] Cj7-2% }10 Str Y Own BG Own|O4IMV [127Ia 3 x3 N 
O1t.7 .6 L}] G] C]7-2% [10% Str NE Own BF OwnjO4IMV /427]a 3 54x3 Le 
1.4 9 L} G] C]3-3 [8 Str NE Own AB Own|O4IMV }47]1la 34 8x3 N 
pt. &') L} G} C}3-3 8 Str NE Own AB OwnjO4IMV [i7lla 33 4 rt tile N 
(}t.7 5 L] G}] C]7-2% |10% Str NE Own AB OwnjO4IMV [t7l1la 33% 8x: N 
OL. 7 5 L} G] C]7-2% |10#% Str NE Own AB OwnlO4IMV |i7i]a 3% 564%x3k|N 
414.6 4 L] G} C]7-3 12% str NE Own BM Own|O4IMV |127la 33% 54x34 |N 
1.6 4 L} G] Cl7- 12% Str |) NE Own CH OwnjO4IMV [54Gla 33% 50% x3] 
+.6 .4 L}] G] Cl7-3 12% Str NE Own BC OwnjO4IMV {[610/a 33% b4gx3e] N 
1.6]: 4 L} G} C]7- 12] i Str |M NE Own BC OwnlO4IMV [590}a 33% 54x N 
4.7 4 L} G} Ci7-3 12% Str |M NE Own BX OwnjO4IMV {619la 33% 54x3 N 
4.7]: 4 L] G] C]7-3. 12% Str |M NE Own BX Own|O4IMV [619]a 334 5614x344] N 
&) 4 L} G]} Cl7-3 12% Str |M NE Own CJ OwnjO4IMV [619}a 33% 564% x3 eh bo 
514. 8]: .6 L}] G}] Cj4- 10% Str |M NE Own AK O4IMV [618/a 33% 59 4x4 4 
5. 7]3 .2 L}] G] Cj4-334 }10 Str [M NE Own B OwnjO4IMV j618ja 33% 58axdkT 
4.0 .0 L} G} Cj3-< 10 Str |G Ds Own A OwnjO4IMV [56lla 37% 52x4 M% 
4.0 .0 L} G]} C}3-% 10 Str |G ns Own AK OwnjO4IMV [56lia 37% 56x4 le 
5. 743! .2}t L] G}] C]4-3% ]10% Str |M NE Own AK O4IMV [56lja 37% x4 4 
4.7}2 4 L} G]} Cj7-3 13 Str [MIR NE Own BC Ros jO4IMV [619]a 33 % Yx3 he] ) 
t. 0}: .0 L} G] Cj3-% 10 Str |G ns Own AC OwnjO4IMV j561ic 37% x4 hg 
t.0 0 L] G]} Ci3— 10 Str |G ns Own AC OwnjlO4IMV j56lic 37% 52x4 lg 
tO; .0 L} G} Ci3- 10% Str |GIR ns Own AC OwnjO4IMV j561ic 37% 52x4 ly 
5.7]3 .2 L} G] C/4-3% |10% Str |M N Own AK O4IMV 1[755jc 37% 52x4 4 
514.4 .0 L} G] S/4-3% [11H Str |M Own AK OtIMV [755jc 37% x4 Le 
515. OL 3 L} G] C}4-2%% 7% Zen |M Cla 212 L4IHV ({377|P 32 /4 x2 bg le 
515.4 3 F] G] C}]4-2% ots Zen |M|N Shu 5532 LAIHV G 32 52x3 ly 
4. 8)}2 .8 L} G} C]7-2% |12 Zen |M Shu 5532 L4IHV [662/G 32 52x3 \ 
4.8 .8 L}] G] Cj7-2% |12% Zen |M Shu 553: LATHV [662/G 34 52x3 Lg 
5.2 .4 F| G}| C|7-2% 133% Zen |M Shu 5572 L4AIHV 21G 32 54x34 Ly 
215.1432 -9}1 F| G} Ci7-3 133 Zen |M Shu 5572 L4IHV [770|G 36 54x4 16 
215. 113% 9 F| G| C{7-3 13% Zen |M Shu 5582B L6IHV {1095/G 36 54x4 aa 
215.0 -8 L}| G}| Cj7-2% {10 Zen |M ( IH 254/a 34 54x3 KB 
215.0 .8 L}| G] C/7-2% }10 Zen |M FE LAIH 364/a 34 54x3 Le 
215.0 .8 L} G}] C/7-2% }10 Zen |M Tim LAIH 364)a 34 54x3 le 
3}4. 4): .3 L| G] Ci7-2% |13% Zen |M L4IH 364/a 34 54x3 le 
314.41; -3 L}| G] Ci7-2% }13% Zen |M L41H 405)a 34 54x3 Le 
4.4): 3 L| G}] C]7-2% |13% Zen |M im 35120 R 1H 555]a 34 54x3 lg 
4.9 .6 L| G]} C}7-3 12% Zen Tim26450TW W4IA 620)a 34 56x3 44 lg 
1)228]4.4 -3 L} G] C|7-2% |10 Til Tim 30000H |R: L4IH 249/D 4 45x24 lg 
2/298/4.7 an L] G] C/7-2% |13% Zen Shu 5429 L4IH 406|/G 54x3 ‘ 
3}298]4.7 oe L} G] C/7-2% |13% Zen Shu 553) L4IH 1G 54x3 le 
4/339)4. 7/23 .4 L} G| B|7-2% |13% Zen hu 5532 L4iH 498/G 54x3 4 
5/3855. 0} 2 L] C} A]9-2% 114% Str Tim 14706 B4IM 399) D 56x3 ig 
6): 4.7/19 on L| G| C]7-25 |13% Zen Tim 14706 B4IM 399/)D 56x3 l¢ 
7/361/4. 71: .3 L| G] Al7-2% |13% Zen Tim 14706 B4IM 399/D 56x3 le 
8/361]4. 7]: ‘3 L| G] A]7-254 |13%%4 Zen Tim 15735 IA 3|D 6x3 4 
9}479]4.7 3 L| G| Al7-3 14 Zen Tim 15733 B4IA 473|D 56x3 kg 
9/4.6 3 L| G} Al7-3 14 Zen im 26050 B4IA 473|D 6x3 by 
4.5 1 L| G} Al7-3% |16 Zen Tim 26050 BO4IA [{720|/D 56x4 3 
2/23015.3 4 L}| C} Al7-2 12 Str H 280/P 57x2\% I 
5.3 4 L A'7-2 12 Str L41H 246'C 50x2 4 Oo 
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2\T 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
21V 
° 
2/0 
2 
2|}Own-Tim BF 
2}Own-Tim BF 
2|}Own-Wis 2F 
2|}Own-Wis 2F 
2|Own-Wis 2F 
Own-Wis 2F 
3)Own-Wis 2F 
3)Own-Wis 2F 
ojOwn JSB SF 
NojOwn JSB SF 
No 2F 
NojOwn LC 2F 
A 2}Own B3S SF 
A 2/Own B3D 2F 
A 2}Own C38 SF 
A 2}Own C3D 2F 
No 2F 
A2 2F 
A2 : 2F 
A 3)}Own BG3 2F 
A 3|}\Own GD 2F 
NojOwn FN 2D 
Noj|Own FM 2D 
NojOwn FK 2D 
NojOwn FH 2D 
NojOwn FH 2 
Own 6RB_ |6-5x No|Own FHR 2D 
Con 32B 6-414 x44 U 5/Op |Tim SBT-251|SF | T 
Con E602 |6-4'%x4'%4 U 5|A 2/Tim SD75H |2F |R 
Lyc AEF 8-3 4x43 U 5|A 2/Tim SD75W R 
Con 20R 6-414x4 U 5| No/Tim SW151TWiw/2F] R 
Con 21R 6§-43¢x4 A 7| No/|Tim SW251TW|w/2F| R 
Con 22R 6-414x5\% A53.  |U 5/A 2/Tim SD251W/|2F_|R 
Con 21R 6-444x4% A 7| No/TimSW310W|w/2F| R 
Her HXB_|6—5x6 U4\A3 D320W|2F_ | R 
Con 16H 6-44 x5% A 7| No|TimSW420W |w/2F| R 
HerHXC_ |6-54%x6 U 4/A 3/Tim SD420W|2F |R 
Her JXB 6-3 x41 U 4| No SBT75 F |H 
Her RXC_  [6-4%x5 U 4] No/TiISWD210H|WF | R 
Her RXC_ [6-454x5 ; U 4] No|TiISWD310W|WF | R 
Her RXC_ |6-4%x5} 5 U 5| No|TiISWD410W|WF | R 
Her YXC_ |6-4%x43 A 7| NojOwn WF /|H 
Her RXB_ |6-414x5!} A7| No/Tim Sw200 |WF/|R 
Her RXC_ [16-45% x5}, A7| NojTim 8SW320 |WF/R 
Wau 6RB_ [6—-5x5% A7| No|Tim 8wW320 |WF/R 
6-34434\% U 4| No SF |H 
6-354x5 U 4| NojOwn SF |H 
Wau 6-125 |6-4%x5\% U 4/A 3/Tim Own WF/|R 
Wau 6-125 |6-4%x U 4/A 3/Tim Own WFR 
Wau6RB_ [6-5x5% U 4{A 3/Tim Own WF/R 
Wau 6RB_{6-5x53 U 4/A 3/Tim Own WF/|R 
Her JXB 6-3 54x U 4) No 2 SF |R 
Her JXB 6-3 54x44 T9 U 4] NojCla B412 SF |R 
Wau 6MK /|6-4% Cla R908 |U 5} No|Cla B642 SF |H 
Wau 6MK |6-4% Cla R908 |U 5| No B642 SF |H 
Con 20R 6-4 Cla B710 |A 5| No|Tim 58200H |SF |H 
Wau RB 6-5x5% U 4|A 2 31TW |2F |H 
Wau SRK /|6-4%x. A 5|O BF |H 
Own 525 6-44x" U 4|Op WFIR 
Own 616 6-474x5% U 4|A 3}/Own WF|R 
Wau 6-90 |6-334x4%|Fu 5A38_ |U 5) NojOwn 985 SF |H 
6-110 |6-4x4% |Fu5A38_ |U 5] NojOwn 985 SF |H 
Wau 6-110 |6-4x4% |Fu5A38 |U 5) NojOwn 2513X |SF |R 
Wau 6-125 |6-4% x Fu 5A53. |U 5) NojOwn 2513X |SF |R 
Wau 6-125 |6-4% Fu 5A53 -|U 5) No 44000 2F |R 
Wau 6RB_  |6-5x5% 70-7 A 7| No|Eat 44000 2F |R 
Bud GF6 4x BL 714-703|U 4/A 3}Wis SD420AW|2F | R 
Her JXC 6-3% x44 |BL 224 U 4| No/Tim SBT151 |SF_ | T 
Her JXC 6-34 x4\% U 4] No|Tim Sw75 WF | T 
Her WXC x44" |BL 3341 |U4|Op|Tim Swi51_ |wF | T 
Her YXC 4%x U 4|Op [Tim SBT251 |SF_ | T 
He: YXC_ |6-4%x43 U 4/Op |Tim SW251 |WF | T 
Her RXB 4x BL 5351 |U 4/U 2/Wis 2F |H 
Her RXC_ |6-4%x5\% U4iA2 2F |H 
Her HXC 54% U4\A2 2F |R 
Her HXD 54 x6 U 4/A 2) Wis 2F |R 
Her JXC 6-34 x44 34 U 4|Op |Tim SBT151 |SF | A 
Her WXC2 4x4 34 U 4|Op |Tim SBT151 JSF | A 
Bud K393 |6-4,4x4% 34 U 4/Op |Tim SBT251 |SF | A 
Her YXC2 |6-44x4% 54 U4/A 3/Tim Sdt310w|2F |H 
Her RXB yx 714 U 4/A 3/Tim Sdt310w|2F |H 
160 6-44 x5% 4 U4iA3 31 WF |H 
Bud GF-6 [6-4 q U 4/A 3/Tim SW310wW| WF | H 
175 6-5x 4 U 4A 3/Tim SW310w| WF | H 
HaS 175 6-5x6 4 U 4/A 3/Tim SW410w| WF | H 
Her JXB 6-3 41 U 4] No|T BT 75 |BF |R 
Con 18R x 41 U 4| No/Tim SBT 151|BF |R 
mn 21R 64% x4% 41 U 4| No/Tim SBT251 |B R 
Own 312B_ |12-4x5 4 U 4) No|Tim SWD410/WF |.. 
Lye AEC 8-3%x4%|Fu VUOG |U 5} No|T' 63703-97H|WF | R 
c AEC 8-3%x4%|Fu VUOG |U 5| No|Ti 65703-97H| WF | H 
au 6SRL |6-4%x5%!Fu VUOG 'U 5! No'T65703-97tW'WF 'H 
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2 GENERAL See Keynoter TIRE SIZE MAJOR UNITS FRAME 
J 
3 
<= 0 ~ + ENGINE TRANSMISSION REAR AXLE a 
= e . <= ~~) ij 
sif| = 18 E 
— 2 - o on - -_ — ° 
J c . ny “oe eo ry GEAR c 
MAKE if x ae 2 £ $ be 3 3 = e | 5] RATIOS @ 
=| MODEL °| = ejfia 2 4 ze . 33l5 : , 13 & 
3 ~ = 8 ry . oa ce > eels = 
2 <= aw = Z|. = ~ Rat’) an se" ele a 
E GB} 6 |@lzi%] 3 = + mo T leclge +] 2|t = 
e ° a) ry) c — 
3 = ie elsiz > « I Ve & ou}? = s| + s 
z s S ais a = “ P = @ ms sala a =) <\ 2 4 4 
e e — alle 4 3 = & “ Se « are x Siem 1 oe ° & 
€ =} s j|zisis| & £ e 3 = $5 © {85/53 © Sicic|-: 3 5 
3 =| & 0 |Hl= o 3) a 4 = Za = anl<6 = Stars | a = 
1)Le Moon. ..900 4R|7-8 12000| B9.75/20 DB9.75/20 |Wau 6SRL |6-4%x5'%|BL 607 A7| No/TimSW310W|WFE | H{9. 25/86. 9|9x4x % B 
2 -1000 4R/8-10 12600] B9.75/24 DB9.75/24° |Wau6AB_ [6-4 2gx5% BL 714 U4!) 3/TimSW310W|WF | H19. 25/128. |9x4x% B 
3 1200 4R/10-12 14000} B9.75/24 DB9.75/24 |Wau 6RB_ /6—5x53 BL 714 U4) 3/TimSW410W|WF | H)9. 25/128. |9x4x % 3 
4) .....-1200D 4R/10-12 14000|B9.75/24 |DB9.75/24 |Cum.Die.H6/6-4%x BL 735 U 5] No/TimSW410W| WF | Hj7.6 |47.6 exax ts B 
5|Mack .-BX 4R/8-15 12000|B8.25/22 |DB8.25/22 |Own CF 6-44 x5%/Own BX /|U 4! NojOwn BX6 2F | Aj6.53/46.0/9%x3x% = |C 
Miles BQ 4R/8-15 5000| B9.75/22 DB9.75/22 |Own BQ 6-4%x5%|Own AC A 4| NojOwn BX6 2F_ | Aj6.54/41.9]/10}x3x% jC 
7 AC 4R/8-15 14550 x8 0x8 Own BQ 6-44%x5%|Own AC {J 4) NojJOwn AC CD | R/9.26/59.4|8%x3x% |C 
8 AK 4R/8-15 15900|B9 75/22 |DB9.75/22 |Own BQ 6-44%x5%|Own AC |A 4] NojOwn AK6 2F_ | Al7.46/47.8/854x3x% |C 
AP 4Rj8-15 148. 0x8 0x8 Own AP 6-5x6 Own AC |J 4) NojOwn A CD | R/9. 26/59. 4/8x xi Cc 
10 AP 4R/8-15 16400|B9.75/22 |DB9.75/22 |Own AP 6-5x6 wnAC_ {A 4) No|Own AK6 2F | A\7.46/47.8/85¢4x3x%e = |C 
11) Mar.-Her.TH310A-6]10 14070|B9.75/22 DB9.75/22 |Her RXC_ |6-4%x5%|Fu 5A530 |U 5|A 2)\Own-Wis 2F | RI9. 11/163. |8%x3x% P 
22} ..(13)TH315 6| 2-13 15420] B9.75/22 B9.75/22 er HXB x 724 U 4|A 3/Own-Wis 2F | RI9.11)163.|8%x3x% |P 
13} ..(13)TH320 —_ 6)15-18 18450/B10.50/24 |DB10.50/24 |Her HXC |6-5%x6 |BL 724 U 4/A 3/Own-Wis F | RI9. 11]188. |10x3x3 P 
34|MorelandR.A15 2Cj3 5300] B6.50/2 B6.50/20 er JXC 6-334 x44 |BL 224 U4) No|Tim SBT75_ |SF | R/5. 66/35. 0/7 ye x25¢x 4 |T 
1 A 6100) P32x6 2x6 Her JXC 6-354 x4\4/BL 224 U 4| No/Tim SBT151 |SF Rj6. 17/38. 2/7 4 x2%x\4/T 
8300) B7.50/20 DB7.50/20 |Her WXC3 |6-44x4|BL 334 U 4| No/ Tim 64800 WF | R/6. 40/39. 6/9 &x3 4x |T 
8900 -25/20 DB8.25/20 |Her WXC3 |6-44x4 |BL 334 U 4| No| Tim 65000 w R/7. 50/46.0 Or x3 4x |T 
ll 9.00/20 |DB9.00/20 |Her RXB_ |6-44x5\%4/|BL 524 U 4) No/Tim 65720 |W | RJ8.50/62.0/9%x3 4x4 /T 
13250} B9.75/20 DB9.75/20 |Con 16H 6-44 x5%|BL 724 U 4| No/Tim 68720W |W R/8. 75|62.0 axe xt T 
9 9.00/20 |DB9.00/20 |Wau 6-110 64x44 wn UC7 |U 5| No|Own BF | R|7.8 |55.5/10x3 4x L 
9700}B9.00/20 |DB9.00, Wau 6-110 |6-4x4% |Own UC7 |U 5/ NojOwn 2F | R/9.0 |52.7)10x34%x\ |L 
12850} P40x8 DP40x8 Wau AB 6-444x5%|Ow:. UC8 |U 4/A 3/Tim 310 2F | RI9.1 [113.)15x3 4x4 |L 
13550) P40x8 DP40x8 Wau RB 6-5x Own UC8 |U 4/A 3/Tim 410 2F | RI9.1 [113.)15x34%x% |L 
14750) P40x8 DP40x8 Wau RB 6-5x5% jOwn UC8 |U 4/A 3)}Own CD | Rj9.5 |59.6)15x34%x\ |L 
12050) P40x8 DP40x8 Wau 6-125 |6-4 x5% Own UC. |U 4/Op|Own 2F | R/8.85/58.8)12x3 4x4 |L 
13550] P42x9 DP42x9 Wau RB 6-5x53 Own UC8 |U 4/Op |Own 2F | R/8.85/55.5)15x34%x\% |L 
11200) P36x8 DP36x8 Wau SRL /|6-4%x5%|Own UC U 4/Op |Own CD | R/8.2 |54.5)12x34%x\ |L 
11800) P40x8 DP40x8 Wau 6-125 |6-4%x Own UC |U4 OP Own CD | R|9.3 _ [61.8)12x34%x\% |L 
4000/ B9.75/22 DB9.75/22 |Cu. Die. HA|6-4 4 9 BL 735 A 5| No| Tim SDT420w| WF | R|6.42/40.4/14x34%x% |T 
13700/|B9.75/22 DB9.75/22  |Wau RB 6—5x. BL 735 A 5| No| Tim SDT420w| WF | R/6.42/40.4/14x34%x% |T 
9200) B8.25/20 DB8.25/20 |Wau MK 6-44 x4% | BL 5352 U 5| No/Tim SBT21H|SF | T|Opt |Opt |12x34%x\% |T 
400T5 12 13000) B9.75/20 DB9.75/20 |Wau 6-125 |6-4%x5%|BL 5352 U 5| No| Tim SWT320tw |WF | R/8.5 |65.5)/14x34%x\4 |T 
33|/Wht.630SW251 4R/5-6 10000} B8.25/20 DB8.25/20 |Own A7 6-4 4 x54 |Own 4 U 4|No/Tim 8W251 |WF | R/6.75/44.2)84x3 4x4 jC 
34] ...642SW320 4R/7-9 12670/B9.00/20 DB9.00/20 |Own 1AB 6-444x5% |Own 7B U 4| No| TimSW310W |WF | R/8.5 |55.6/84%x3 4% Cc 
35' ...643SW420 4R'9-11 .'14400'P40x8 DP40x8 Own 1AB 6-4%x5% 'Own 7B U 4'No'TimSW410W'WF ' R'10.2'69.1'84%x3Ax%'C 
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manufacturer denies that he has had 
cylinder cracking,” he said, “I hereby 
appoint him a member of the Ananias 
Club.” 

Most of the cracking, Mack has 
found, occurred between valve seats 
and the cylinder bore. Borrowing a 
German trick from the Diesel-engine 
fraternity, as Mr. Horine put it, they 
now radius the edge of the bore to 
give a flexible form—better able to 
conform to rapid expansion and con- 
traction and to give a uniform section 
of metal between the combustion cham- 
ber and the water jacket. 

Alex Taub, Chevrolet’s development 
engineer, told the meeting that any- 
body who joined the “club of valve- 
in-head users” would not be bothered 
with cylinder cracking, and A. L. Scar- 
ratt, chief truck engineer for Inter- 
national Harvester, pointed out that his 
company furnished L-heads and valve- 
in-heads, according to what they con- 
sidered the needs of a_ particular 
chassis. 

“Our experience in the development 
of trucks has led us to the conclusion,” 
said Mr. Scarratt, “that no cooling sys- 
tem which will not safely maintain a 
balance of temperature less than the 
boiling point of water, with the engine 
operating at the speeds of maximum 
torque and at an atmospheric tempera- 
ture of 100 deg., is adequate.” He 
described in some detail the means 
used to assure adequate cooling and 
pumping arrangements. 


Marcu, 1934 


Lubrication was picked for special 
emphasis by Mr. Piroumoff. “Im- 
proved design and quality of pistons 
and piston rings,” he pointed out, “per- 
mit liberal amounts of oil to be thrown 
on the cylinder walls without develop- 
ing a condition of excessive oil con- 
sumption or excessive carbon forma- 
tion, which has reduced the necessity 
for frequent carbon cleaning, loosen- 
ing of piston rings, blowing out of 
plugged oil lines, etc. 

“Effective ventilation of the crank- 
case and valve chamber, when com- 
bined with a dependable and efficient 
air cleaner and oil cleaner, not only 
preserves the quality and purity of the 
engine lubricating oil and reduces wear 
on various engine parts, but practically 
eliminates the condition of sticky or 
bent valves, corrosion of engine parts, 
etc.” 

Two methods of designing parts with 
respect to the maintenance problem 
were outlined in a paper by B. B. Bach- 
man, chief engineer of Autocar (the 
paper was read by Adolph Gelpke). 
One method, Mr. Bachman wrote, is to 
reproduce the maximum of accessibility 
to each part and to arrange them so 
that any area subject to wear could be 
removed and replaced, or the original 
relationship reproduced by adjustment. 
Another method of attack is to design 
the part so that the necessity for re- 
pair will be projected sufficiently far 
out on the life-curve of the vehicle so 
that the cost of renewal when contrasted 
to the earning power of the unit over 
this relatively long period will be satis- 
factorily low. The answer to the two 
methods lies in harmonizing them, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bachman, and as an 


example of how this was done he cited 
several features of Autocar engine de- 
sign: construction of the engine cyl- 
inder-block separate and removable 
{rom the crankcase; bell housing which 
carries the rear support arms for the 
engine is a separate housing bolted to 
the crankcase, etc. 

The contribution of metallurgists to 
commercial vehicles which are easier 
and less costly to maintain was singled 
out by Charles Kynock of Dodge for 
special mention. He said, in part, 
“Commercial vehicles have become bet- 
ter metallurgically. The demands of 
the automotive industry are of in- 
calculable value in fostering metal- 
lurgical development. Special alloys 
are constantly being evolved; valve-seat 
inserts to reduce valve maintenance, 
alloy pistons that increase engine power 
and decrease bearing load, and cast- 
iron brake drums that promote safety, 
longer lining life and less-frequent ad- 
justment. 

“We might well make the list end- 
less, for every part of the modern com- 
mercial-vehicle chassis is made from 
materials especially selected to match 
the physical properties required by the 
duty imposed on that member. 

All the speakers gave a great deal 
of attention to the engine. The rea- 
son was pointed out by Frank G. Al- 
born, White’s chief engineer, who said: 
“the most important and costly unit 
in the chassis is the engine.” 

“To obtain the maximum useful life 
in an engine,” he continued, “the first 
requirement is a rigid engine frame- 
structure, which means a deep crank- 
case, amply ribbed. A flimsy crank- 
case structure affects the whole per- 
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formance of the engine and is particu- 
larly destructive on the main bearings 
of the crankshaft. Because of the ad- 
ditional rigidity gained by its use, cast 
iron is often preferable to aluminum 
as crankcase material.” 

Some of the other engine structural 
details emphasized by Mr. Alborn were: 
“The camshaft should be of ample 
diameter and supported with the mini- 
mum span between bearings. It must 
be case hardened for wear and the 
depth of case on the cams must be 
sufficient to prevent local distortions at 
the points of acceleration reversals. 
The surface of the mushroom follower 
in contact with the cam must have, in 
addition to extreme hardness, a resist- 
ance to wear. For this, an alloy white 
iron containing a high percentage of 
combined carbon puddled into a steel 
follower gives remarkable service.” 

The virtue of interchangeability of 
parts was woven through a paper by 
G. Waine Thomas, executive engineer 
of Reo. 

“Interchangeability of parts obviously 
is a factor of no mean importance... . 
continuity of design from one model to 
another allows the carrying of fewer 
spare units or parts, producing a defi- 
nite saving, particularly where fleets 
using various capacity trucks are con- 
cerned,” he said. 

Among the Reo points which con- 
tribute to the reduction of maintenance 
cost he cited front axles, which are of 
the reverse Elliott type having drop- 
forged I-beam sections with extra metal 
located at the points of stress. 

Mr. Taub put his finger directly on 
an old sore. Showing a slide of a pas- 
senger-car engine converted for truck 
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use, he said, “I am firmly convinced 
from my experience that an engine per- 
fectly satisfactory for truck use won’t 
standup in a passenger car, and that 
has been proved several times. 

“When you build an engine that in 
a passenger car serves at 80 m.p.h., and 
the things that go with that, you have 
an ideal truck engine. That has been 
borne out definitely in the 114-ton 
group.” 

Mr. Taub defended also iron pistons 
and splash lubrication in engines on 
which they have given satisfactory ser- 
vice. He gave it as his opinion that if 
exhaust-valve temperatures can be con- 
trolled by proper cooling, exhaust- 
valve seats become unnecessary. 

Mr. Alborn hinted at what may be 
the next point of engineering improve- 
ment in truck design. He said: “There 
has been a lot of discussion and, in 
some countries, a very extensive use 
of fluid-type transmission ... . the 
virtue of some form of shock-absorbing 
device placed between the engine and 
the rear-axle is one that deserves at- 
tention if the other factors of initial 
cost and maintenance can be solved 
successfully.” 


Province THat GOVERNORS 


CAN THROTTLE EXPENSES 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


No. 2 than did Vehicle B, or vice 
versa. The same comparisons, of course, 
will be drawn for vehicle B. A two 
months’ comparison in one _ instance 
showed that a vehicle equipped with a 
governor operated at 14.7 miles per 
gallon in its original district, and 
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dropped to 13.6 miles per gallon in the 
new district to which it was transferred. 
The old territory where the best mile- 
age was obtained was largely hilly and 
somewhat rough of terrain, while the 
new district is largely level and com- 
paratively smoother, so the fluctuation 
would appear to be due to driver 
differences. 

The second of the remaining meth- 
ods of experiment requires the instal- 
lation of governors on certain vehicles 
for a period of six months. At the end 
of the period the governors will be 
removed, and the two periods will be 
compared. Thus we will have the same 
vehicle, the same driver, the identical 
day to day conditions, the same terri- 
tory traversed, both with and without 
governors. In this comparison, owing 
to the short period of time covered, the 
only items of comparison will be gaso- 
line consumption, tire wear. These six- 
month trials are to be made on the 
newest vehicles in the fleet in order that 
the best conditions of mechanical effi- 
ciency of the vehicles may be enjoyed. 
This method of experiment could 
hardly be used for periods longer than 
six months, for the reason that during 
the second period when the vehicle was 
being operated without the governor 
the state of mechanical efficiency is 
tending to decrease slightly, and the 
longer the periods the greater would be 
the variance of ordinary efficiency. 

The experiments as conducted so far 
have indicated there can be no doubt 
that if the vehicles are selected with 
reasonable care, and if the governor 
settings are properly made, these de- 
vices are well worth their cost. 
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HE new 1934 line of commercial type 
Champion Spark Plugs offers the solution 
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£0 GET 
DEPENDABILITY 


to every spark plug problem encountered in the 
commercial car field. Backed by Champion’s un- 
equalled experience, constant engineering and field 
research maintained on spark plugs in use in every 
type engine and under all types of load, road 
and climatic conditions, you will find a Champion 
Spark Plug specifically built to your particular 
requirements. For absolute dependability in every 
engine and under every operating condition 
standardize on Champions. Write for free folder 


showing latest developments and recommendations. 
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INDIANAPOLIS — Louis DENVER, COLORADO — A CEDAR LAKE, IND.—Geo. DESENZANO, ITALY—Fran- WASHINGTON, D.C.— 
Meyer, 1933 Indianapolis Race Champion equipped Hudson- Coleman established new all time cesco Agello broke world’s air- George Reis’ El Lagarto won 
winner, won AAA Champion- built Terraplane driven by Al speed record with Champion craft speed record using Cham-  President’s Cup using Champions 
ship — roth consecutive year Miller, broke all stock car records equipped outboard. Speed 61.75 pions, at a speed of 426.5M.P.H. after also winning National 
Champion shared both honors. for the Pike’s Peak Hill Climb. miles per hour. —over seven miles per minute. Sweepstakes and Gold Cup. 








CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 


CCJ-3-34 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
; Please send folder on 1934 Commercial Type Champions 


Name . EXTRA-RANGE SPARK PLUGS 


Addr 
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Orn... operators know that the 
same ring installation will not HEAT- SHAPED 
cure every oil job. Pedrick’s 
Technical Service Division helps 
you select the correct ring instal- 


lation for every engine condition 


—supplies you with expert knowledge which will 
make every job successful MAIL COUPON (adlay/ 


, No line of piston rings has ever been produced 
_ to equal the Pedrick line for completeness and 
ability to meet all piston ring problems. Pedrick 













Wilkening Manufacturing Co. 
2000 S. 71st Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 










: ‘nati Please send me complete information regarding 
oe f vides the rere $e we combin ation of — Pedrick’s Technical Service for fleet operation. 
"| for every conceivable “condition. 

“ie a For complete information regarding the Pedrick =| = Name... 2-2... 22sec cence eneenceee een eens 


Technical Service for fleet operators, mail Yi 
us the coupon today. 





N Wilkening Manufacturing Co. 


GS Philadelphia 
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REO - 


TRUCK SCHOOL 
NOW OPEN T0 
OPERATORS 


A prominent fleet owner had just 
listened in undisguised admiration 
to an analysis of his trucking opera- 
tion by a young graduate of the 
Reo School for Truck Salesmen. 


“l’'d give anything,” he exclaimed, 
“if some of our own men had that 
same grasp of our problem, the 
same fundamentals on which to 
base their decisions and recom- 
mendations. You used to come in 
here and talk generalities. Now you 
get down to facts and figures and 
logic. If you got this in the Reo 
school, as you say you did, I’d like 
the privilege of putting some of 
our men through the same course. 


“If they can teach you how to sell 
correctly, they should be able to 
teach us how to buy correctly.” 


Needless to say, the privilege was 
granted. And Reo now takes pleas- 
ure in extending the same invita- 
tion to all interested fleet owners. 
Undoubtedly there are in your 
organization one or more execu- 
tives who realize that there is still 
something to learn in the truck 
business— men who are eager to 
broaden their knowledge of the 
basic principles of truck selection 
and operation. 


If so, simply write us, or use the cou- 
pon below to give us their names 
and positions, and we will immedi- 
ately arrange to send them the 
coursein aregularseriesof mailings. 


There is no charge—and no obliga- 
tion whatever. Reo is only too glad 
to offerthisservicetoany truck oper- 
atorasa partofits general campaign 
to eliminate guesswork and idle 
claims from a field where FACTS 
alone should have consideration. 


REO MOTOR CAR CO., LANSING, MICH. 


Please send me details of Reo Truck 
School. The following menin our organ- 
ization are interested. (ces) 


Name 





Position 





Name 








Position 
Firm Name 
Address 


Nature of Business 











No. of trucks operated 
(Please Print Name and Address) 
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Mack Designs Two Cab-Over- 
Engine Jobs 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


The power plant is rubber mounted 
at four points, one at’ the front, two 
at the bell-housing, and one at the rear 
of the transmission. 

The radiator is of the built-up type 
with heavy brass upper and lower 
tanks and a continuous-finned _flat- 
tubular core. It is provided with ver- 
tical shutters, hand-operated by an 
easy-acting lever convenient to the 
driver’s hand. It also has rubber sup- 
ports. 

From the engine, the drive is taken 
through a single-plate clutch to the 
unit powerplant transmission. The 
standard transmission affords the usual 
four forward speeds, but where re- 
quired, a five-speed box of similar de- 
sign is also available in which the fifth 
speed is geared up. An _ interesting 
feature of the transmission arrange- 
ment is its control. The gearshift 
lever is mounted alongside the engine 
and connects with the selector mech- 
anism, which is at the side of the trans- 
mission, by a single rod, as has been 
Mack practice on several models for 
many years. In both types the gear- 
box is a staunch aluminum casting and 
is supported from the bell-housing, 
which, instead of being integral with 
the aluminum crankcase, is a separate 
steel casting to which stiff arms are 
bolted to form an exceptionally stiff 
frame cross-member. Gears and shafts 
are exceptionally heavy, all gears be- 
ing upset end-grain drop-forgings, case- 
hardened. Constant-mesh, third and 
fifth speed gears are generator-ground 
for quietness. 

Four needle-bearing Spicer univer- 
sals are used, the primary shaft extend- 
ing from the transmission to the shaft 
brake and the secondary shaft from 
thence to the rear axle. The shaft 
brake is mounted between two ball 
bearings and carried between two chan- 
nel cross-members. 

Final drive is by a full-floating dual 
reduction axle employing Hotchkiss 
drive. The massive banjo is drop 
forged from chrome-nickel steel and 
heat-treated. The entire axle, includ- 
ing differential housing, wheel spindles 
and spring perches, is in one piece. 

Foot brakes are of the four-wheel 
mechanical type, fully inclosed, and 
actuated by a B-K vacuum booster. 

Fuel is carried in a 40-gal. rec- 
tangular tank slung from staunch 
pressed-steel outriggers at the left of 
the frame, just abaft the cab. Where 
distances require, a duplicate tank can 
be placed on the side opposite. 

Specifications of these new models 
will be found in the specification tables 
in this issue. 
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ROLOFF, INC. 
KENDALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


























Try out every single make 
of truck on the market and 
you will not find ONE that 
can equal the performance of 
a Marmon-Herrington All- 
Wheel-Drive. Write today 
and find out why. 





MARMON-HERRINGTON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


21 Models 1'/2 Tons Up New Low Prices 
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Exide 


BATTERIES 
FOR EVERY TYPE TRUCK 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage 


Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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